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fellow-citizens. They became illustrious examples of civic 
loyalty and devotion because their wisdom was ripe and 
their virtue was admirable. Now by the forcing process 
we are in danger of getting half-baked philanthropists, ama- 
teur statesmen, and leaders who, not waiting for the natural 
process of promotion by virtue, “ hustle ” to the front, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord: send me.” 


& 


Catuotics and others are in the habit of attributing to the 
influence of Unitarianism and other heresies the lapse from 
religion and the Church of large sections of modern society. 
We speak for Unitarianism only, and say for it that one 
principal office which it has fulfilled for the last hundred 
years has been the restoring of those who have been alien- 
ated by doctrines which they could not believe, by an ecclesi- 
astical policy which they could not approve, and by a 
misconception of duty which to them seemed immoral to 
some decent respect for religion. The most stubborn scep- 
tics, in the greatest numbers, are to be found in the coun- 
tries most thoroughly dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church. There are more “infidels” in Italy than in New 
England. ‘There are more “free thinkers” in France than 
in Massachusetts. 

ae 


Ir everybody would read the Bible and let every passage 
make its own impression, and test every passage by the 
impression it makes, the critical faculty might be relieved 
from its duty as sentinel; and set to do its proper work. 
When one reads for the human quality of the tale, it makes 
no difference whether the story of Robinson Crusoe is fact 
or fiction, or whether William Tell is an historical character 
or an ancient legend. There are two Elijahs in the old 
records, one a lord, haughty and infiuential When he 
appeared, attended by his servant, men bowed down before 
him. The other Elijah was a rude ascetic, roughly clad, a 
dweller in the wilderness, little known and little regarded. 
In the narrative there are two Davids, incongruous and 
inconsistent. Let the critic dissect the documents, separat- 
ing the mosaic into the fragments of which it was made. 
His work is good, wise, and useful. But the mosaic has 
been made by the creative power of the imagination ; and it 
appeals now, just as it is, to the imaginative faculty of those 
who read like little children. The critic has never attained 
to his highest power until, having done his professional work 
with sincere thoroughness, he is able to abandon himself 
once more to the charm of the ancient stories which have 
fed the imagination of the world for a hundred generations. 


wt 


Nortuine better illustrates the saying, ‘‘One-half the 
world does not know how the other lives,” than the igno- 
rance shown by statesmen belonging to the Established 
Church of England in regard to the feelings of that vast 
mass of voters who are called dissenters. They are learn- 
ing something, however. The Christian Life of London 
says: ‘“ We believe that there is no longer any doubt in 
the minds of most Churchmen that, from their own point of 
view, the Education Bill is a lamentable blunder. Through 
its accredited representatives the Church has made a great 
coup, and failure is already in sight. The letters written to 
the papers by clergy and laity, protesting that the passing 
of the bill will mean disaster to the Church, speak for them- 
selves. What is perhaps not realized is that, whatever hap- 
pens to the bill, the Church has soiled herself by her at- 
tempt to foist so great an injustice on the people. The 
spectacle presented by her at the present moment is enough 
to provoke the tears of her best friends. Here and there 
wise and broad-minded men are doing their best to secure 
honorable compromise, but the leaders who have all along 
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been responsible for the bill remain silent or obstinate. 
They have staked everything on the measure passing, and 
have forced Mr. Balfour to do the same, and so on to 
the precipice. The only chance of their pulling up in time 
comes from the warnings and beseechings of their friends.” 


a 


Ir seems certain that in Europe there will be a union of 
states under an empire, or a federation, and that the smaller 
nations will not be allowed to remain independent. But 
also it seems probable that the union of states will make na- 
tionality more important than ever. Each must respect the 
national prejudices and rights of the other if there is to be 
equality and peace. A well-balanced union would give the 
law of differentiation free course. In a natural evolution 
each nation attains to excellence in its own peculiar way. 
It may be, therefore, that the struggle for the preservation of 
national peculiarities which is now going on in Europe may 
end in a union which will give each nationality a chance to 
perfect itself in its own way. Then Poles, Croatians, Mag- 
yars, Bohemians, Germans, and all that have national tra- 
ditions and a name may live in the same union, each, how- 
ever, free and progressive. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has been interested in the discus- 
sion of the phrase ‘‘the humanity of God and the divinity of 
man,”’ and who approves of it, asks for some remarks upon 
the modern discovery that “God is not so black as he is 
painted.” What is called the New Theology differs from 
the old mainly in the attempt to show that the moral nature 
of man is a revelation to some extent of the moral nature of 
the universe, and therefore of him who is the life of the uni- 
verse. The old way of theology was to attribute to God 
the most devilish malignity in his treatment of sinners. 
The reasoning was sound; and the dark conclusions came 
not out of bad hearts, but out of minds deluded by the 
notion that truth can be discovered by logical processes. 
Believing that there was a devil, all the dark things in nature 
were drenched in an artificial gloom, supposed to be the 
shadow of Satan himself. God was represented as a re- 
vengeful tyrant, because in no other way, it was supposed, 
could he manifest his displeasure of those who had re- 
nounced allegiance to him and chosen the devil to be their 
father. 
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A WESTERN man, who listened last summer to preaching 
in several Eastern Unitarian churches, makes his private 
and personal report. We do not know what churches he 
attended or what men he heard, but it will do no harm to 


quote his criticism. He says: “The impression which I, 


carried from them all was that, upon the theological side, 
the Unitarian body of the East was simply marking time, 
not believing in or teaching with any courage or vision the 
changed place of Jesus and Christianity toward things of 
knowledge and faith, which the new criticism and science 
have produced. To be sure, the men whom I heard did not 
dogmatize after the fashion of our Unitarian fathers; but 
they used the obscurantist terms of ‘our Lord’ and ‘Jesus 
Christ’ and ‘Christ,’ as the orthodox liberals do in their 
fear to think in living terms. And they seem to stand in ap- 
prehension of the orthodox disapproval, ‘ You don’t believe in 
Christ!’ and to lug in by the ears, where the authority was 
not logically pertinent, the appeal to the advent of Christian- 
ity as decisively filling the great chasm in the movement of 
history: whereas in modern ideas, such as with entire una- 
nimity are set forth in our Saratoga Conferences, history 
has no breaks which require a stop gap. When, as now and 
then, I go to an orthodox church, I feel at once the modern- 
ness of our church atmosphere and preaching as I fail to 
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feel it there. So far, it is well. But, unless there is some- 
thing positive and constructive in the pulpit work of the 
Unitarian Church, along the lines of the simple established 
ideas of historical and critical science, we need not be 
astonished that multitudes would as lieve recite the Epis- 
copal creed and be with the crowd; for they will find in 
some Episcopal churches much the same phraseology, as is 
dear to many of our folks.” 


Society and the Individual. 


A social order which includes equality of privilege for all 
the members of the community of whatever race, sex, or 
family, is something so new and so strange that no one can 
prophesy what form it would take if it were fully established, 
The idea is absolutely modern. In the ancient time the 
nearest approach to it was the Jewish theocracy, but that 
included a hierarchy of priests with provision for servants 
and slaves. The culture of Athens was limited to a few 
thousand favored citizens, and was made possible only by the 
enslavement of the great majority of the people. Nowhere 
has the principle of a free church in a free state been carried 
to the extreme required by the principle of a social order 
guaranteeing freedom and equality to every member of the 
community. 

When, therefore, we talk about social conscience, social 
duty, social honor and obligation, we talk about things which 
are beginning to be, but which have nowhere any full mani- 
festation. The first step toward the establishment of the 
new order which has been the dream of poets and prophets 
since the earliest time must be the cultivation of sympathy. 
The next will come with a new meaning for the word ‘‘equal- 
ity,” to be followed by advances toward justice and mercy 
such as we have not yet dreamed of. The various virtues to 
which we now apply the word “ social” scarcely exist in any 
general sense. The social conscience is the conscience of a 
small class of men and women who happen to think alike 
and feel alike and who commonly insist that other men and 
women shall think and feel as they do. 

We see no way to any new social order which will be 
*opened except by the training of individuals of a new kind. 
When we produce men and women who believe in the rights 
of all men and women, and who have individual consciences 
highly developed with a noble sense of honor and of duty, 
and when men and women enough of this kind are produced, 
they will meet one another, and without intention or effort 
show, at least, the beginnings of a social order worthy to be 
established. Any social organization which casts a blight 
upon the individual, which suppresses the native traits which 
are essential to his personality, will only introduce a new 
order of slavery. We are beginning to have the social con- 
science of one class contending with the social conscience of 
another class. Society in all its forms, new and old, con- 
stantly threatens the individual with the tyranny of the 
majority. There is no hope of progress unless the minor- 
ity, which always contains the wisest and best of the race, 
are just as free as the majority to live their own lives in 
their own way, so that each individual may develop from his 
own centre of honor.and duty and responsibility. 

It is too early by a hundred years to write the code of 
social ethics which shall be accepted by any community on 
the earth, and be applied with hearty good will for the wel- 
fare of the people. Undoubtedly, some time every natural 
advantage and treasure will be used in such a way that all 
members of every community will receive blessing. But at 
present it is far safer to trust to the present haphazard 
management of affairs rather than to make a vast combination 
which should have absolute control of human labor and the 
resources of the earth. Again and again we go back to the 
dreams of the older time, and see that they are impracticable 
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dreams, although they set forth in vision a social order 
which we are slowly approaching. ‘The best we can do now 
is to set before ourselves ideals, then work toward them, pre- 
paring individuals to take great responsibilities for the com- 
mon good, and training men and women, who, when the 
time comes, will be fit to be trusted, and therefore will be 
trusted to administer the estate of mankind for the good of 
all concerned. 

Events are hurrying us forward in new and strange ways 
quite as fast as we are prepared for the journey. All classes 
and all nations are hastening on together from the old familiar 
places and accustomed ways. There are tasks before us 
that we did not seek, responsibilities that we did not invite, 
needs that we did not anticipate, and duties that we would 
gladly have avoided. It is no time for a crusade of any one 
class against another, not even of the righteous against the 
wicked, ‘The wise thing is said and the right thing is done 
when the good and the wise stand firm, each in ‘his place, © 
and then come into such association with others as will be 
natural and inevitable in times of doubt and stress and peril. 
When the present tension is passed, the best men and women 
of all classes will be found standing together and working 
together for the good of all; and that is a consummation 
devoutly to be prayed for. 


The Coal Strike. 


The clouds of smoke are slowly drifting away from the 
battlefield in Pennsylvania, and the positions of the con- 
tending parties are becoming defined; but as yet the cause 
of the contention is not perfectly clear, and the responsibil- 
ity for the wide-spread suffering of the community is not yet 
fixed. When it is known who has wrought all this evil, and 
for what purpose, something will happen, it may be surpris- 
ing, to those who have fixed their minds upon their own in- 
terests without regard to the suffering of the people. 

Primarily, of course, the striking coal miners are respon- 
sible, because it was their act which stopped the machinery 
of production, and caused the scarcity of coal which is now 
become a wide-spread calamity. But, if their cause was 
just, and to strike was the only course open to them, then 
they are exonerated from blame, although dire evils have 
followed their action. Their strike has caused more suffer- 
ing among the poor and among workingmen of their own 
class than any event since the panic of 1893. What they 
may gain for themselves and their families would not in 
many years equal the loss that has been inflicted upon the 
community; yet, if their cause was just, they did right. 

But if the miners were right in striking, or if their de- 
mand for arbitration was just, then the coal operators have 
proved themselves to be unfit for their trust, and must in 
some way lose the power which they now possess to bring 
wide-spread ruin and distress to people of all classes. It is 
charged that the operators provoked the strike with delib- 
erate intent to reduce the output, to increase the price of 
coal, and to maintain it at an exorbitant rate for months to 
come. If the charge is correct, the government will  cer- 
tainly find, in some way, means to take from such men the 
power they so wantonly exercise. 

But if the miners were wrong and unreasonable in their 
demands, claiming as rights what the operators could not 
submit to arbitration, then the strikers will lose the sym- 
pathy which the country is inclined to express toward them, 
in spite of the extravagant cost to the country of the miners’ 
protest in their own behalf. The strike led last year by 
Mr. Shaffer failed because, as prominent labor organizers 
have confessed, it ought to fail. The intent of the leader 
in this case was openly avowed. An ex-minister of fanati- 
cal zeal, who had been elected to office in a labor union, 
entered upon a crusade against the employers of labor. He 
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was tacitly supported by other leaders of laboring men, be- 
* cause, while they knew that his cause was not just, they 
would not turn against their comrade on the field of battle. 
At least this statement was made in the hearing of the writer 
by an eminent leader, who described himself at the moment 
as a “‘labor agitator.” 

If arbitration does not furnish the way of escape from the 
intolerable situation of affairs in the coal mines, there is no 
evident and open way toward the end of our troubles. So 
long as in the. State of Pennsylvania the government of the 
United States is powerless, in common affairs, to secure good 
government and to prevent the election of men to state and 
national offices who are notorious traders in office for their 
own benefit, there seems to be little virtue in the suggestion 
that the output of the coal mines should be controlled by 
the state government. If bosses and boodlers already 
make spoil of the people and the income of the government, 
what would happen if all the treasures of the coal mines 
were put at their disposal ? 

Happily, the strike is rapidly teaching people how to find 
ways of escape from the despotism of King Coal. The 
devices for burning kerosene are numerous, safe, and efficient. 
By the aid of wood, peat, coke, and oil, it will be possible to 
tide the poor over this season of distress, and teach them also 
more economical methods of procuring heat for the future. 
Meanwhile let the investigation go on until every last 
man and motive is tested, until the whole history of this 
misfortune, misunderstanding, plot, or conspiracy, whatever 
it may be, is made known, and judgment is pronounced. 
When the story is all told, the remedies will be plain; and 
they will be applied with a rigor which will make such 
things impossible in the future. 


Intuition. 


It is because the philosophers have tried to find in intu- 
ition a means only of securing truth of an intellectual kind 
that they have failed to recognize its real worth, and how 
great the service it has rendered mankind through every 
stage of its development. Their method of dealing with it 
has cut off the line of growth from instinct to reason, and 
has deprived man of the benefit of the intellectual inheritance 
of the race. We may be sure there is no line of separation 
between the lowest men and the highest, and that what 
proved so widely serviceable to the primitive man has lost 
none of its real meaning to the most advanced races. In- 
stinct finds in intuition its true successor. Intuition, as an 
hereditary expression of the feelings and sentiments, is one 
of the most powerful of all the influences that guide men in 
their social life; for it unites them together by means of com- 
mon thoughts and ideals. 

Intuition is mental insight, that reaches a right conclusion 
by a more direct method than that of reasoning, and accepts 
truth as an immediate perception. The basis of it is hered- 
ity, which gives to the individual the results of the experi- 
ences of the race, and endows him with the capacity of 
arriving directly at the conclusions of right reasoning. In- 
stinctively, as it were, he feels and knows the best that he 
can attain by mental effort. This capacity shows itself in 
the inventor and poet, and in all who find their way rapidly 
to new discoveries, inventions, and literary achievements. 
When it is said that the poet is born, not made, the meaning 
is that he has a quick intuitive perception of what is beauti- 
ful in words and noble in thought. So it is that the prophet 
speaks as one having authority, as one who utters what he 
knows from deep inward sources of conviction. He knows 
by intuition,— that is, through the transmitted power of the 
race, —which has given him quickness of insight and rapidity 
of thought. He does not speak merely as an individual, but 
as the incarnate voice of the race. 
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reached by a subconscious process, that we arrive at them 
without knowing how we do it. They flash upon the mind, 
accompanied with a feeling of their certitude; but they are 
not to be regarded as in any sense infallible. Subconscious 
reasoning is as likely to prove erroneous as any other, even 
if it has behind it the inherited intuitions of the race. That 
we carry on processes of reasoning of which we are not con- 
scious there can be no doubt. The mind is often active 
when we are not aware of it, in fits of abstraction, when it is 
superficially directed to something else, when it is in a state 
of quiescence, or when we are asleep. What takes place 
under these conditions is that the mind reverts to its racial 
characteristics, takes up its inherited perceptions, and ac- 
cepts what the race has made its own through its many ages 
of emotional and mental experience. 

Rightly guarded and controlled, we have in intuition one 
of the most important of all our mental gifts. It serves us 
when no other is able to do it, and with a directness which 
at times is of the greatest importance. Allied with the 
imagination, it leads to all great inventions and discoveries. 
It is the creative spirit in art and literature, and gives us the 
world’s masterpieces in poetry, painting, and music. Its 
basis is not individual, but racial, the transmitted power of 
the past that gathers itself into an individual expression. Its 
sanction and its authentication are human; that is, heredi- 
tary and social. The experiences and the strivings of a 
race for a thousand years transform themselves into the 
genius of a great poet or composer. Shakespeare and 
Wagner show the finest fruitage of the tree of life on which 
they grew. In them the race finds itself, gives utterance to 
what it is. ‘ 

Intuition is ever the urgent need of religion. Without it 
forms and words control the day. With its help there comes 
fresh insight, direct appeal to experience, the reading of life 
as it is. Intuition gives it poetic power, faith that glows 
with hope, and a new access of ideal meanings. 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 


Word and Work. 


The present issue of a new volume of Word and Work, 
the special bulletin of the Association and the Sunday 
School Society, will appear in next week’s issue of the /egzs- 
ter. The Publication Committee has’ seriously considered a 
proposition to return to the old independent form of publish- 


ing Word and Work, There were three strong reasons in | 


favor of such action. It would have restored the old system 
of co-operation between the two associations above named 
and the National Alliance and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. In case of such co-operation the expense to the 
Association would have been very much less than when 
Word and Work is issued with the Register. The other 
argument was that the independent form would give oppor- 
tunity for a large amount of advertising of the new books to 
be put forth by the Publication Department. 

Mature consideration, however, led to the decision that no 
such change be made. The Register gives us a much larger 
circulation than our independent plan would allow, and we 
have sufficient confidence in the value of the information 
Word and Work will each month contain to make us feel 
that it is a real addition to the strength of the /egister. 
Under this plan the Alliance and the Religious Union find 
themselves unable to co-operate on account of the expense. 
These two societies, moreover, have certain reasons for pre- 
ferring their modest little independent publication. The 


Publication Committee of the Association regret that all | 
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four societies cannot be accommodated under one plan, and 
will miss the co-operation which that would have given. 
They feel, however, that co-operation with the Register is a 
matter of even greater importance, because the egister 
should be the natural channel for the expression of the 
entire life of the denomination. 

It is true that sectarian journalism has but a precarious 
footing at the present time, and that religious periodicals 
which devote themselves largely to the general presentation 
of the deeper spiritual and social themes of the day are the 
ones which succeed best. Such a paper the fegister is 
aiming to be; but, at the same time, it must needs be also a 
denominational sheet, and it would seem as if the monthly 
issue of Word and Work in connection with the Legzster 
would enable it to present in a very comprehensive manner 
a vivid picture of our denominational life without causing 
it in any way to surrender its own broad vision of the spirit- 
_uallife of the times. Word and Work is intended to keep the 
Unitarian public closely informed concerning the activities 
of the American Unitarian Association and its representa- 
tives. From month to month descriptions of the missionary 
journeys of the officers of the Association, statements as to 
the condition of the newly founded churches, and general 
discussion of the opportunities and aims of the board of 
directors will appear. It is not the desire of the executive 
officers of the Association to assume that their work is more 
important than that of any other of the ministers who with 
their churches constitute the Association ; but these officers 
are in the employ of the denomination at large through 
everybody’s interest in the Association, and it is fitting that 
their constituents should be regularly informed as to the 
manner in which they are engaged in carrying out the duties 
intrusted to them. Unavoidably, therefore, much space 
will be given to the proceedings of a few of the denomina- 
tional officers. 

The columns of Word and Work will be hospitably 
_opened to the National Alliance and the Religious Union, so 
that, while they are not nominally engaged in the enterprise 
of issuing Word and Work, they will in fact find themselves 
represented there. Such space as is needed by the Unita- 
tian Sunday School Society will each month be accorded to it. 

CuHaruts E. St. JoHn. 


Current Topics. 


In spite of the reassuring official information that is being 
issued from Washington there is much anxiety throughout 
the country about the condition of President Roosevelt, who 
on Tuesday of last week had to abandon his projected trip 
through the West and North-west, and to submit to a sur- 
gical operation. The first operation was performed on Tues- 
day of last week in Indianapolis. This was followed on 
Sunday by another operation in Washington. This time 
it was necessary to make an incision on the President’s left 
leg as a treatment for an injury which Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived when the coach in which he was riding came into 
collision with a trolley car near Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Cor- 
telyou, the Presidént’s secretary, is responsible for the 
official announcement that the physicians believe the Presi- 
dent’s “recovery will be uninterrupted.” While the Presi- 
dent is compelled to keep to his bed or a wheeled chair, it 
is understood that he is not otherwise incapacitated for the 
performance of his public duties, 


Ft 


Iv is apparent that there is a sharp division among the 
powers that signed the Berlin treaty in their attitude upon 
the circular which was forwarded by Secretary Hay to those 
governments, calling attention to the violation of Rou. 
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mania’s treaty obligations toward the Jews living in that 
country. The indications are that Germany not only will 
not associate itself in a formal manner with the British pro- 
test, which indorses the position taken by the Secretary of 
State, but there is an apparent disposition on the part of 
many German newspapers to treat Mr. Hay’s note as an 
attempt at interference by the United States in affairs that 
concern European states alone. Neither Austria-Hungary 
nor Russia have so far given any public expression of their 
opinion on the new international issue, but it is very unlikely 
that either of those two powers will show an inclination to 
advance the cause advocated by the Anglo-American circu 
lars. 
Pd 


AN interesting question of the rights of the United States 
as guarantor of the continuity of railroad communications 
between Panama and Colon is raised by a recent action of — 
Commander McLean of the cruiser Cincinnati. Recently 


‘Commander McLean, in carrying out his general instructions 


to prevent any interruption of railway traffic between the 
points mentioned, disarmed one thousand Colombian govern- 
ment troops who were in transit from Panama to Colon, and 
allowed their transportation only on condition that they left 
their arms in the baggage section of the train under guard of 
American marines. There was violent protest on the part 
of the Colombian authorities against Commander McLean’s 
step, on the ground that Colombia’s agreement with the 
Panama Railroad Company provides for the transportation 
of Colombian troops by the railroad whenever occasion 
should arise. It is understood that the Navy Department 
has not repudiated the action of its representative on the 
isthmus, 
ad 


WirtH the present week the activity of the colleges and 
universities of the country is resumed in good earnest. Yale 
University on last Thursday began its two hundred and 
second year since the founding of the college. The entering 
classes in most of the departments showed an increase over 
the registrations of former years. In Harvard University it 
is estimated that the total graduate and undergraduate 
membership will be several hundred more than five thousand. 
Several important additions to the curriculum are announced 
for the year. Princeton University also begins its year with 
indications of growth in numbers and equipment. The 
Princeton Theological Seminary finds itself wealthier by 
$1,000,000 by the bequest of Mrs. Mary J. Winthrop. It is 
proposed to establish new courses and professorships with 
part of the fund, but a portion of it will be set aside for the 
building of a large gymnasium. It is likely that the library 
and dormitories of the seminary will be enlarged. 


& 


Tue conspicuous growth of the strength of the Socialist 
party is causing comment in the German press. After a 
careful canvass of the situation in the empire the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Socialist party announces that it? ex- 
pects to poll 3,000,000 of votes in the general election 
next year, and to obtain 100 seats in the Reichstag as against 
2,190,000 votes and 53 seats in the Reichstag in 1898. As 
might be expected, the party is taking the leading place in 
advocating legislation for the benefit of labor. One of its 
issues for the campaign of next year will be a demand that 
the old age pension be extended to all working people, and 
that the cost of these pensions be borne by allclasses. ‘The 
platform will ask for national insurance for the unemployed, 
for the widows and the orphans, The present attitude of 
the party on old age pensions marks a distinct change in 
its policy, In 1889, when these pensions were first pro- 
posed, the Socialists opposed them energetically. Three 
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years ago this party supported the project of their revision, 
and now it asks for their universal extension. 


wt 


A STRONG protest against the Education Bill, which has 
the sanction of the premier of England, was made last week 
by the Congregational Union of England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, one of the strongest and most influential non- 
conformist bodies in the United Kingdom. The delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling upon the govern- 
ment to withdraw the Education Bill forthwith or else appeal 
to the country upon it. In the event of the government’s 
refusal to adopt either of these two suggestions the Congre- 
gational Union declares itself ready to advise its members 
to refuse to pay their rates. The action of the Congrega- 
tional Union is in a line with the attitude of other non- 
conformist bodies, teachers’ associations, labor unions, and 
the Liberal party in general. The opposition to the bill is 
based upon the fact that the measure is calculated to place 
the education of the people of England and Wales under 
the control of the Established Church. 


ws 


THE disorders of the European provinces of Turkey are 
increasing in extent and seriousness. In Macedonia the 
Ottoman government has been compelled to send re-enforce- 
ments in an attempt to suppress the movements of Bulgarian 
insurgents. An international importance is given to the sit- 
uation by recent utterance of the MVovoye Vremya, a semi- 
official Russian newspaper, which publishes a solemn appeal 
to the Ottoman authorities to suppress the disorders, with 
the alternative of serious consequences if it fails to do so. 
The Wovoye Vremya gives a hint of the attitude of the Rus- 
sian government toward Turkey when it says that the con- 
dition of affairs in Turkey is similar in all essentials to that 
of 1877, which resulted in a declaration of war by Alexander 
II. against the Mussulman empire. The preparations for a 
Russo-Bulgarian military demonstration at Shipka Pass adds 
color to the utterances of the semi-official Russian newspaper. 


Brevities. 


Before he left his office in Washington, Mr. Long closed the 
hotel bar at Tutuila; and “no license” is now the policy 
both in that place and at Guam. 


There is a spot in Wales which by its over-good neigh- 
bors is called “The Black Spot,” because it is largely peo- 
pled by Unitarians. Morally, it is a very white spot. 


If we have to learn to do without coal, meat, and potatoes, 
we shall have made three long steps toward the time when 
man, as it is prophesied, is to outgrow all his physical wants. 


That which the human race considers most important 
is indicated by the literature it preserves. The oldest books 
and those most highly prized by all nations are religious 
scriptures. From one age to another deep calls unto deep. 


Those who are in the habit of using French cordials as a 
stimulant and aid to digestion will be surprised to find that 
the French Academy of Medicine condemns all alcoholic 
bitters of this kind, including vermouth, chartreuse, and 
others. 


Little is gained to the cause of temperance or the health 
of the people by giving up alcohol and in its place taking 
opium and other opiates, narcotics, and bracers. Patent 
medicines, which contain from three to five times as much 
alcohol as does lager beer, cannot properly be called temper- 
ance drinks and do not reduce the temptation to excess. 
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In every profession and grade of society there are 
“ sinks” into which drift and settle that which is most crude 
and useless. ‘The stuff of life, of whatever kind, separated 
from its right uses, becomes foul and pestilent. Both the 
idle rich and the thriftless poor fall into divers temptations, 
which are dispelled by light, fresh air, wholesome life, and 
useful work. 


They who complain most about the burdens of work and 
duty laid upon them are commonly not the hard workers. 
These latter commonly refuse to admit that they are over- 
working. In fact, those who live properly in other ways 
seldom do suffer from hard work. When he was president of 
Harvard College, Cornelius Felton said that he had never 
known a student to break down merely because he worked 
hard. 


Some of our contemporaries are almost shrieking over 
the alleged announcement that a certain corporation, or some 
corporations, have given orders that no one shall be em- 
ployed who is more than thirty years old. It is very prob- 
able that no one is admitted to learn the business who 
has passed that age. But any corporation that should 
undertake to dispense with all employees over thirty years of 
age would hardly survive long enough to get a commercial 
rating. Whatever else we may say of them, corporations are 
not organized and managed by fools. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Double-headed Girl. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Twenty or thirty years ago I saw in Philadelphia a most 
marvellous freak of nature. It was called by the showman “the 
double-headed girl,” a human creature having four arms, four 
legs, two heads, but only one trunk. ‘The physicians said 
there was but one heart, and in fact but one set of viscera. 
Physically, there was one creature. Spiritually and intellectu- 
ally, there were two,— two living, thinking, distinct souls 
using the same tabernacle of flesh. I can remember till this 
day how I was impressed with their markedly distinct indi- 
vidualities. In singing, one displayed a rather high soprano 
voice, and the other a deepcontralto. After making the tour 
of this country, they went to France; and, while they were 
in Paris, one of the girls became despondent and tried to 
commit suicide. But here she encountered an obstacle to 
the carrying out of her desperate intention. Even if she ac- 
cepted Mr. Ingersoll’s doctrine respecting the righteousness 
of suicide, /er act of self-destruction must of necessity carry. 
with it the crime of murder. She might have the right to 
destroy her own body, but she clearly had no right to de- 
stroy the body that she used in common with her sister. 
Her rights and obligations were exactly balanced. The 
words ‘“‘altruism” and “ egoism,” as representing possibly 
clashing interests, could have no significance. Her thoughts 
and emotions were her own, but for every action she was 
directly and vitally responsible to another human creature. 
She might love and hate, but these passions must prompt 
to no deeds detrimental to the estate they held in common. 

We have a “double-headed girl” to whom we give the 
names of Capital and Labor. Two minds with but a single 
body! Two wills struggling and clashing in bitter antag- 
onism! Unlike the poor, strange freak of nature I have 
described, they are but dimly conscious of a vital identity of 
being. We talk of the need of sympathy between these two 
mighty twins sprung from the womb of civilization. We say 
they ought to recognize their mutual rights and obligations, 
We must go deeper than that. These two separate souls, 
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with their warring passions and ambitions, must come to see 
that their material being is something held in common; that 
they must use the same organs and instruments of physical 
life; that, in the case of either, self-destruction must mean 
murder as well as suicide. JouNn SNYDER. 
WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. : 


Sea-gulls. 


I sing of the life of the wild sea-gulls 
That sport on the wild sea-foam ; 

The fog-bank is their resting-place, 
And the ocean is their home. 


They dwell in flocks on the storm-tossed rocks, 
And dare the wintry blow, 

And follow the currents from out of the north 
With the bergs of ice and snow. 


They stop to rest on the surging breast 
Of the breakers rushing ashore, 

And know the lights on the rugged coast 
From the Cape to Labrador. 


Their white wings shine to the ships of the line: 
They slant and toss o’er the bay 

Where the giant swell comes heaving in, 

And the porpoise dash the spray. 


The fog-bank is their resting-place, 
And the ocean is their home; 
- Then sing me the life of the wild sea-gulls 
That dip in the wild seafoam. 


— Ralph W. Page. 


Paris in August. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The fashionable people are away now. They have gone 
to the seaside places and the watering-places and the sum- 
mer resorts. ‘There are not so many fine carriages to be 
seen on the avenues or in the Bois. Many of the fine 
houses are closed, and, let us hope, made burglar-proof. ‘The 
great and glorious city is left to the Parisian populace, a 
more or less fixed quantity, and to wandering foreigners. 
The éZ#e, so called, are not those who own Paris and know 
how to enjoy itevery day and hour, It belongs to the solid 
rank and file who know how to live in it, to possess it, to 
enjoy it, who have an unmatched corporate love and pride 
that makes the dwellers in all other towns seem merely 
stayers, and not inhabitants. 

For them the bright, warm summer weather is a perpet- 
ual gala. The art city of the world has a feast in its 
gardens and parks, its wonderful streets and pleasant sub- 
urbs, for all who have eyes. In Paris simply to be out of 
doors suffices. You do not need the aid of extraneous at- 
tractions. Therefore, though August is the dead time for 
high-wrought amusements, it is the time of greatest hap- 
piness for those who love the beauty of the city for its own 
sake. 

All the people are interesting because they are more indi- 
vidual than other races, less bound by conventions, more 
determined to live their own lives in the way that pleases 
them. If you sit for ten minutes with a poor person on a 
bench in the Tuileries Gardens or under a tree on one of the 
boulevards, you may discover that he or she is proud of 
being Parisian. They speak the word with a peculiar em- 
phasis as if it were an order of nobility, a distinguishing 
mark that separates them from the baser born. 

They invade the lovely gardens and public walks with an 
air of ownership one does not see elsewhere. 
have carried out the toys of their infant charges among the 
statues and fountains and flower-beds, and are perfectly at 
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home knitting and sewing in the great nursery in the heart 
of Paris. Poor mothers make these places their work-room 
where they spend their spare time, with the little ones play- 
ing at their feet. The woman without a hat, making up a 
penny-a-yard gown, is as happy, as calm and tranquil in her 
demeanor, as if she possessed a palace on one of the great 
avenues ; for she owns Paris, all the sunshine and fresh 
air and sweet bloom and verdure there is. ‘The traffic of the 
great city roars around her little bower of rest. Trams and 
cabs and street criers, and the feet and wheels of millions, 
make a perpetual, never-ending tumult of sound; and yet 
Paris is a peaceful city in its external aspects, where the 
people move quietly in throngs through the open spaces and 
across the beautiful bridges, and the penny-boats dart along 
the Seine, crowded with cheap excursionists for Auteuil or 
St. Cloud. 

It has rained some part of nearly every day this August; 
but still there have been many shining hours of unstained 
beauty, when it has been a delight to wander about the streets 
and watch the life of the people, or to take a cheap excursion 
to the outside places, where, if life is no happier, it may 
still be a little gayer than in the crowded streets. The 
genius for making the most of simple enjoyments is one 
peculiarly French. They do it neatly, with a certain finish 
and elegance, a lightness of heart, an infectious gayety, our 
Northern race might envy. They have a delightful ease of 
communication, quite foreign to the tongue-tied English and 
American people. Sometimes I watch a band of workmen, 
dressed in blouses and covered with lime, who are putting up 
a wall not far from my window. What fun they have at 
their labor, though they are most diligent and skilful me- 
chanics! How easily they laugh, how merrily they sing, as 
their hammers and trowels keep time to the tune! It is a 
pleasure to watch them, they are so harmonious and so en- 
joy working together. 

It is seldom too warm for comfort at this time of year. 
If the noons are a little fervid, the nights are deliciously cool 
under the witchery of moonlight or starlight, and the strange, 
wonderful, magical life of the streets, with the electric and 
gas illumination that suddenly reveals a new city when dark- 
ness comes on, a city woven of tender shadows, and mar- 
vellous flowers of light outlining river and bridges and end- 
less streets of shops with the panorama of moving life that, 
like the inflow of a human ocean, circles under the fading 
glories of sunset. 

Paris is an object-lesson for our American cities, that 
seem raw, crude, and unfinished compared with its splendid 
completeness, where every opportunity for adornment is 
seized upon and improved. ‘The new Alexander III. bridge, 
opened at the time of the exhibition, with the flanking palaces 
of art and industry, is the latest addition to the beauty of the 
Seine. The lofty bridge towers, crowned with symbolic 
groups of winged horses in gilt bronze, attract one’s eyes 
from many points; and, though the exhibition was said in 
many ways to have been a failure, these permanent acquisi- 
tions to the city are doubtless worth all they cost. The 
metropolitan underground road has the neatness and finish 
and perfection of everything French, without smoke or dust 
and beautifully clean. It has been so heartily welcomed by 
the French people that gradually the old Paris omnibuses, 
those lumbering, slow vehicles, are being driven from their 
familiar routes; and the problem of rapid transportation 
seems to have been solved. . 

Although the French must always remain a gay and light- 
hearted people, delicately sensitive to impressions of beauty 
and easily pleased with simple things, one notes from’ year 
to year, from visit to visit, a certain change in manners and 
outward deportment. Whether it be republican institutions 
which are creating new ideals, a new type of character and 
conduct, it is certain there has been a change toward sobriety 
and decency, ‘The shop windows are no longer too indecent 
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or a modest woman’s eye to fall on them. The conduct of 
men in public conveyances has markedly improved in the 
direction of respect and refinement.. One has a sense of 
security in walking about the streets that formerly was ab- 
sent from the foreign mind. This is, of course, a superficial 
view; for what is slumbering or smouldering under the sur- 
face is hidden from the eyes of strangers. ‘The recent riots 
and tumults over the expulsion of the teaching nuns and 
friars is largely sentimental. Intelligent and right-thinking 
Catholics, many of them, if not the majority, approve of the 
government’s attitude. The Jesuits, who, to a large extent, 
are the teaching force, will endure no supervision aside from 
that of their order or the head of the Church. Their rule 
is, in fact, an independent one inside the republic, and pos- 
sibly, or even probably, subversive of its principles. There- 
fore, the danger being imminent of raising up a generation 
antagonistic to the ruling powers made drastic measures an 
absolute necessity. Many who see the need of these meas- 
ures still have deep sympathy for the expelled sisters and 
brothers who are turned out upon the world totally unfitted 
to cope with its hardships and bitter realities. It is one of 
the sad consequences of the religious antagonism that per- 
vades society, and is constantly cropping up in so many dan- 
gerous forms. 

It is on the little cheap excursions, in company with the 
good bourgeois and his wife, that one gets the good of these 
summer days, if one is sufficiently democratic to rejoice that 
all the beautiful places once exclusively reserved for the 
pleasure of kings and princes are now thrown open to the 
people without money and without price. I made one day 
by rail the little trip out to St. Germain, perhaps of all the 
ancient royal chateaux of France the one most alluring to the 
imagination because of its noble site. Close to the station, 
in the heart of an old and picturesque town, the castle lifts 
its gray walls with noble simplicity and impressiveness. 
The seal of Francis I., a truly great builder, is upon it; and it 
is entirely lacking in the egoistic pretension that Louis XIV. 
stamped upon Versailles. Extensive restorations are going 
on; and many of the grand rooms, so light and lofty, so re- 
poseful in style, have already been repaired and decorated 
on the original plan. The vast palace is now a national 
museum for the antiquities of France, and before this rich 
collection one stands astonished by its variety and beauty. 

But the great interest of St. Germain lies in its park 
and gardens, friendly and contiguous to the town, and 
easy of access to the streams of visitors who pour from the 
railway station. It is indeed royal in its repose, its absence 
of over-ornamentation, and its grand proportions. There is 
no view in France that I have seen more compensating than 
the sweep of vision from the terrace. It is said that Louis 
XIV. became discontented with it because it included St. 
Denis, and suggested the inevitable end and final destiny 
of all kings. This terrace is so unique, one would gladly 
point out every feature of the valley that sinks suddenly 
beneath your feet, revealing the windings of the Seine, and 
the distant view of Paris with its vast congregation of roofs 
and spires. Still, there is something soothing and pastoral 
and dreamy in the view; for beyond the thickly crowding 
suburbs the hills recede into soft tints, the fields and woods 
unfold in many gradations, the tender haze and mild 
sunbeams weave a garment of repose over this exquisite land- 
scape. Nearer at hand the great forest and king’s pleas- 
aunce stretches away for miles. Its stateliness is quite unim- 
paired. One listens for the merry sound of bugles and the 
baying of hounds and the swift coursing of steeds. But now 
it is the peaceful resort of the populace, who stroll through 
the alleys and lunch in family parties under the trees. 
Henry IV.’s walk leads out to lovely gardens, where a wilder- 
ness of flowers is almost too dazzling to the eye, and French 
landscape gardening is seen in full perfection, St. Germain 
seems neglected by the tourist crowd far more than some 
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other places much less beautiful and worthy of attention. 
It is an easy and pleasant little trip of less than an hour by 
rail from Paris, and leaves an impression of simple grandeur 
and dignity on the mind only to be matched by some of the 
chateaux of Touraine. 


A Sunday Afternoon in an Old Graveyard. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


It is founded upon the rocks, and so shallow is the soil 
that the wonder is how the dead were buried in it. It looks 
out upon the broad Atlantic upon which so many, whose 
memories are here preserved, toiled and perished. Here 
in the years gone stood on the hill the old meeting-house, 
while on the bit of level ground below and along the sea- 
shores were the homes of the people. 

As one walks and wanders through this ancient cemetery, 
he feels himself in the ages gone, though the oldest stone 
only carries him back about two hundred and twenty years 
to 1681. It is of slate stone, this old reminder of the past. 
At the head of the stone is a skull with wings, death and 
immortality, sorrow and hope. On one side of this skull is 
an hour-glass, on the other a pair of cross-bones. Death 
was a reality to these people. It was punishment. The 
general doctrine of immortality held to and taught by the 
Church does not seem to have brought much consolation to 
the people. ; i : 

Yet, as one passes from grave to grave and notes the dates, 
he notes also a change to a more hopeful view of death. 
The hideous skull gives place to the cherubim or seraphim, 
whichever they may be. These are by no means beautiful, 
but they mark a change to hopefulness. At length we come 
to something of a triumphant note : — 


“ Why do we mourn departing friends 
Or shake at Death’s alarms ? 
’ Tis but the Voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms. 


“ Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb? 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 
And left a sweet perfume.” 


A similar confidence is found in the following very odd 
verse, which was on two different gravestones : — 


« Although I rot, yet not one jot 
Of all my dust shall perish-a. 
Christ in my sleep, safe will me keep, 
Till trumpet sound doth call me away.” 


Mark how “a” is made to rhyme with “away.” Of 
course, when one knows the people now living and knows 
them to be people of average morality and ability, he is 
struck by the contrast between them and the fathers and 
mothers gone. According to the tombstones, all the dead 
were good, and often marvels of ability as well as of good- 
ness. 

One stone near the centre of the graveyard is a study. It 
is in its right place, the centre. It might be called the 
stone of theology. It is of slate, elaborately carved for that 
day. The top is rounded, and on it are the hour-glass and 
cross-bones. Below this is a square, inside of which is a 
circle. This circle is formed by a serpent who puts his tail 
into his mouth. This is the serpent that tempted Eve. In- 
side this serpent circle is a figure representing death or 
time, perhaps both; for it carries a scythe over its shoulder. 
Just how this scythe is held in its place it is hard to say, for 
both hands are in use. In one is an apple, the apple 
Adam ate; in the other is the sun in ful] light. In two 
upper corpers of the square are two angel heads and wings: 
in the two lower corners are two devil heads and wings, 
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. home of the dead, but not often. 


Suited to this theology 
beneath the stone : — 


“ Here sleeps the precious dust — 

She shines above 

Whose form was harmony — 
Whose soul was love. 

What were her virtues? 
All that heaven could spare. 

What were her graces? 
All Divinely fair,” etc, 

But all the tombstones did not so praise the dead. Now 
and then we came across an inscription which showed that 
the one dead was a ‘sensible good member of society who 
filled his or her day with usefulness. of 

Underneath one stone rested a sailor of the War of 13812, 
and whose descendants caught his spirit. His life’s work is 
thus told :— . 

“ Immortal honor to all these 


Who bled in Freedom’s naval fights ~ 
And vanquished all their country 


are the praises of the one who lies 


’s foes 
To gain Free Trade and Sailors’ rights.” 


Now and then we came across touches of pride in this 
A tombstone with a coat- 
of-arms proclaimed the more than ordinary social standing 
of the inhabitant of the grave beneath. But by a strange 
coincidence one of these very dignified gravestones was not 
far from alittle black stone which marked the resting-place of 
a black woman who died 1718, and wasa slave in this free New 
England town. It gave one a strange feeling to kneel down 
by this stone and read its inscription, which called up what 
seems very ancient history. 

There are ‘stones in this old graveyard which do not say 
so much about the dead as about the living. Especially one 
inscription, which we found no less than three times, rather 
blamed the doctors for not being able to conquer disease and 
death. 

“ Afflictions sore, long time I bore, 
Physicians strove in vain, 
Till God did please to give me ease 
And took away my pain.” 


One cannot help thinking that any physician could have 
applied the above remedy, had he felt free to do so. 3 

The saddest spot in this cemetery is where a white shaft 
tells of the storm of Sept. 19, 1846, when fifty-eight men and 
boys of this little town went down underneath the waters of the 
Atlantic. Standing by this monument, one gets a wide view 
of the ocean. The Sunday afternoon we were there the old 
ocean was as quiet as a sleeping child. The sun brightened 
it. Its waters shone in beauty. One could hardly believe it 
capable of the destruction it works in its fury. This white 
shaft proclaims its treachery, and almost makes one sympa- 
thize with the writer who said, “There will be no more sea 


Educational Injustice. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


The proposal in Mississippi to divide the school taxes on 
the basis of race is advocated vigorously by some citizens of 
the State, and strongly opposed by others. A similar agita- 
tion comes to the surface from time to time in various sec- 
tions of the South; but as yet the scheme has been unsuc- 
cessful, although it is asserted there are local differences 
between black and white schools in the quality and scope of 


The objections to this course have been frequently stated, 
and are, in brief, that such a division of the school funds 
will bear heavily on the black race because the wealth is 
mostly in the hands of the whites. School support arranged 
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on the race line, therefore, would increase the school priv’ 
ileges of the whites, but would reduce those of the blacks to 
an insignificant quantity. This is antagonistic to the funda- 
mental idea of the public school, which is for all children, 
whether rich or poor, and of whatever national or race de- 
scent. It also creates social division, impairs the personal, 
economic, and civic values of the new generation, and by 
reflexive influence degrades the generation now on the 
stage. 

On the other side, some whites urge — especially the poor 
whites, if it is permissible to use a phrase which should pass 
into “ innocuous desuetude ’’— that the wealth of the State is 
unequally located, and under the present system unequally 
and unjustly distributed schoolwise. In the rich agricult- 
ural parts, where the negroes are most numerous, wealth is 
more abundant than in the higher and less productive por- 
tions of the State, where many whites eke out a scanty liveli- 
hood. These conditions affect unfavorably the schools, | 
white and black, in the poor as compared with the rich sec- 
tions of the State. Hence the complaint that, while wealth 
over the entire State is chiefly in the hands of the whites, 
the white schools in some parts are among the worst. 

This argument applies in some form, more or less, in 
many States. In New England, for example, families of long 
native descent in stationary or decadent country towns have 
poorer schooling for their children than those of large towns 
or cities; and in the latter localities are many children of 
foreign and black parentage. These conditions illustrate 
the fact that government has passed from the basis of 
consanguinity or tie of race to that of local self-government, 
or “local contiguity,’ to use the term of some political 
writers. It also shows the need of a readjustment in the in- 
terest of the poorer sections of the State first, and also of all 
parts ; for, since the whole State is inseparably joined together, 
an equitable system, which shall secure to every child, white 
and black, native and foreign born, adequate schooling, is the 
only safe and wise public policy. 

The citizen of the North, where the school question is 
somewhat different, finds it hard to apply the adage, ‘* Put 
yourself in his place.” The poor white is naturally and, may 
we not add, properly restive under conditions which give 
children, white and black, in other sections of the State bet- 
ter schooling than his own; the black is irritated because in 
some localities the white schools are superior to those of his 
own race: and many citizens of the South reflect with serious 
apprehension that, as. President Harper recently said at the 
National Educational meeting, the South with 25 per cent. 
of the population of the country has received only 2 per 
cent. of the benefactions to education from private sources. 

It may be said, however, that discontent and discussion of 
the present educational situation are a sign of promise. Ina 
democratic society greater equality of educational opportunity 
is imperative. Communities and States may do much to cor- 
rect the grosser inequalities. The nation and great volun- 
tary efforts should carry the work further, and even up the 
differences schoolwise. So far as the school contributes to 
bring the child to his best estate, none should be shut out 
from its full benefit. 

No student of education, however, can withhold his sym- 
pathy from the South, when he reflects how popular edu- 
cation is confronted by obstacles in that section of the 
country. “Popular education,” says one of their most 
distinguished leaders, “is baffled in the South by vast area, 
few cities, few railroads, bad roads, great poverty, and the 
presence of two races.” ‘The situation, notwithstanding, is 
on the whole, improving. It will, we believe, grow better 
steadily ; and, in the effort, harmony of counsel and action is 
likely to increase in the South and the whole nation. 

It may be observed that New England is not free from 
some of the conditions which have been named. There are 
differences, more or less marked, in every item of school ad- 
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ministration among the States of New England, and? fre- 
quently among the various parts of the same county or 
State. As one has said, we have here school huts and 
school palaces, and corresponding variations in all that per- 
tains to schooling. The undue emphasis that has been 
placed on certain types of education, the neglect of equally 
necessary forms of training, are conspicuous here as else- 
where. In many places a girl may be taught Greek at pub- 
lic cost more readily than home arts, and a boy Latin more 
readily than a trade, commerce, or agriculture. Locality 
and class types of training enter into public education to an 
extent that is commanding public attention more and more. 
These educational injustices, wherever found, are adverse to 
right popular education, and should give the citizen an in- 
telligent sympathy with the educational struggles which are 
going forward in differing forms in our own and other coun- 
tries. 

The educational bearing of religious tests, prejudices of 
race and sex, obstacles of class and poverty, have been 
modified or removed with the growth of a better public 
opinion, consequent legislation, and other efforts. The 
field, however, is not wholly free from difficulties. The work 
of diffusing equal school advantages throughout a State is 
no light task: it is harder to secure such an end in a group 
of States or a nation. But modern democracy has set itself 
other hard tasks than popular education, and has had in 
some of them encouraging success. ‘The educational re- 
view, by year or decade, shows that society has a growing 
conviction as to the necessity of the diffusion and equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity, and is making good progress 
in right lines. 

The appeal in education, however, to local, sectional, sec- 
tarian, national, or race prejudice and passion, is an error 
and worse. It always retards and never helps the cause. 
It defeats the ends of education itself. Nowhere are justice 
and good feeling more needed than in the education of the 
child. All men and all governmental and social forces should 
co-operate in giving the child his place in the world. The 
treatment of the two extremes of society —the child and 
the aged — are among the best tests of civilization. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


On “Intimations of Immortality.” 


BY H. B, ALEXANDER. 


‘Poetry and philosophy have one common aim,— to in- 
terpret life in the language of human aspiration, to depict 
man’s place in nature. Far apart as their methods of ap- 
peal may be,— the one relying for its response upon spiritual 
instinct, the other challenging logical analysis,—the pith 
and substance of each is yet to be found in its humanizing 
achievement, its transfiguration of what we are wont to call 
“brute” fact: From the time of Plato— who wrote poems 
in his youth and poetry all his life—to that of Emerson, 
with pen ready for the expression of each, poetic and philo- 
sophic thought afford mutual inspiration. Often the poet 
refers directly to the philosopher. So for that fine ode on 
“Totimations of Immortality,’ Wordsworth frankly cites, as 
authority, if not as inspiration, the Platonic doctrine that 
growth in knowledge is but the slow recollecting of what the 
soul knew in some life past, as, were he writing to-day, he 
might cite the belief in reincarnation which dominates 
Asiatic metaphysic. 

“At the same time Wordsworth’s conception is not to be 
identified with either of these. The crux of his argument, 
and the source of his inspiration, centres in that almost pre- 


ternatural sunniness of childish mood which transforms our 


commonplace reality into a luminous wonder-world, endows 
each queer-shaped stick, each variegated pebble, with magi- 
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cal properties, and discovers in a bit of frayed silk the habili- 


a 


ment of princes. So with the poet, sasd 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light,— 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


But that time passes, and in place of it comes the staid 
sobriety of mature -years. The intensity of color, the brill- 
iant saturation, which was the delight of childhood, dulls 
into the monotonous hue of age. Where once all was joy, 
the melancholy of reflection enters ins The poet may still 
perceive the gayety of Nature,— indeed, he cries out against 
lack of sympathy with her frolicking exuberance,— 


* Oh, evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, be 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm,— 


but because his sympathy is so manifestly that of an alien — 
a tenderness for rather than a rejoicing in this world-joy — 
he apprehends his loss all the more keenly : — 


“ There’s a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have looked upon,— 
Both of them speak of something that is gone; 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat.” 


And thence, from the very poignancy of his reflection, the 
regretful wistfulness of his mood, springs the question,— 


“ Whither is fled the visionary. gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” 


And here Wordsworth laid aside his pen, leaving the ques- 
tion unanswered, for almost three years. When he resumed 
the composition, he went straight to his reply : — 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


It is a doctrine of reincarnation. The soul, taking on mor- 
tal form, does not find in the flesh its first abiding-place: it 
has existed before, in some more native world; and its 
human course is but a pilgrimage, a passing into and 
through and away, as of a traveller from a far land. But 
Wordsworth’s conception of this incarnation is not at all 
that of the Oriental,— a mere step in a long progression of 
existences. Rather it is an Adamite ‘fall: we are born 
down into the world, still “trailing clouds of glory” from 
some spiritual Eden which is the soul’s lost habitat. Yet 
at first not wholly lost. ‘Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy”: to the babe and child yet clings something of the 
pristine glory, that is the secret of the supernal glamour en- 
veloping infant years and making of them a golden age. In 
child-joy there is at least a glimpse of a heavenly estate, and: 
in it the poet finds comfort when all too soon 


“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close | 
Upon the growing boy.” 


The celestial light was only ephemerally his, and it ever di- 
minishes until as man he perceives it “fade into the light of 
common day.” Yet, gone, there is still a lingering afterglow 
in the man’s recollections and in the poet’s ‘sympathies. 
There is besides,— the important thing,— from memory of 
the relinquished Paradise, a conviction of the soul’s immor-; 
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tality. This is the message of the poem, and Wordsworth is 
at his best in expression of it : — 
“ Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither,— 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


The peered Suit this interpretation of the glamour of 
infancy may fairly be termed an argument — bears only a 
general resemblance to Plato’s doctrine of recollection. 
Like Wordsworth, Plato conceived the soul’s entrance into 
humanhood as a descent from a higher estate, from a world 
of light and truth into one of shadows. The flesh was a 
prisoning flesh. But Plato’s reason for his view is diamet- 
tically opposed to the Wordsworthian. The Greek found 
his evidence of a previous existence of the soul, not in any 
special luminousness of the concrete world for the child 
‘mind, but in the ability of the mature mind to recognize, 
untaught, such abstract truths as of the axioms of geometry 
or of Plato’s own “ Ideas,’’— truths which could never have 
been learned from human experience, and so, Plato held, 
could only have been acquired in some higher existence 
already lived through. For what nowadays we call innate 
ideas and the @ priori categories of the mind, Plato could 
only infer a spiritual origin. 

For the mind of to-day it is not likely that either the Pla- 
tonic or the Wordsworthian inference bears any special sig- 
nificance. The age is too sceptical: we have been too long 
trained in exact evidence. And yet I am not sure that there 
is not a suggestion to be won from poet’s and philosopher’s 
view, taken in mutual relation, that is worthy even twentieth- 
century consideration. We have no concern with the doc- 
trine of pre-existence,— matter of little moment,— but with 
the hint of destiny contained in the two views, For con- 
sider, is not Wordsworth right,—is not child-life, indeed, 
characterized by its vivid alliance with the concrete, wholly 
engrossed in immediacy, gloriously satisfied with the toy of 
the moment? ‘The care-free, golden present is supreme for 
the childish intellect. But with the man, as Plato indi- 
cates, the regal characteristic of human intelligence is just 
its ability to apprehend truths furthest removed from the 
surface of things, to interest itself in the hidden and myste- 
rious. The man lives for the future as completely as the 
child lives for the present; and the object of human educa- 
tion and the motif of the slow evolution from the earth- 
bound reptilian of zeons past is all just his learning to live 

for the future. 

’ And what is this future? A day, an age, an end, to be 
realized in mortal life? We know that it is not. We know 
that the contentment, the good, which we seek will never be 

humanly ours. It lies beyond,—an ideal, a goal of aspira- 
tion which we do not even dimly understand. We feel the 
restlessness and the onward impulsion: we know that it 
grows from generation to generation with ever- - widening 

horizons spreading before us, yet we see no end or meaning. 
‘But if there is an end and a meaning, if our aspiration sig- 
nifies anything at all in the economy of nature (as, indeed, it 
must if nature is economical), can that meaning lie other- 
wise than where the aspiration itself so inevitably points in 

realization (perhaps of new aspirings), beyond the dark 
bounds of mortality? 

“ Malgré nous, vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux,” writes 
Musset. It is not wholly without reason that man imme- 
morially has likened the course of human life to the sunny 
course of the day. There is dawn, welling up from the void 
and the night with all its rosy joy,— symbol of child-joy, 
There is day, the onward marching sun lighting up new 
‘fields, pointing new ways,— symbol of the restless aggres- 
sion of the life of man. There is evening, the wistful splen- 
dor of the dying day seeming to.lure with promise of fairer 
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pathways beyond the world’s black crest. In the mood of 
the sunset and the splendor of evening, Wordsworth com- 
posed a later, finer ode, wherein he takes, as man has ever 
taken, that splendor to stand as promise of diviner life : — 


“Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve! 
But long as godlike wish, or hope divine,3{ 
Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe Ey 
That this magnificence is wholly thine! ' 
From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won!” 


RoxBury, Mass, 


Che Pulpit. 


Spiritual Ownership. 


BY REV. HOBART CLARK, 


All things are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours; and 
ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.— 1 Cor. iii. 21-23. 


This is the statement of a great material truth and of a 
great spiritual truth, and the two are one. Each makes the 
other certain. The first is the absolute oneness of the uni- 
verse, leading to the great thought of the unity of God, which 
is thus shown to be something more than a theological 
dogma, and which men are now claiming, not only as a 
scientific fact, but as the only basis of all sound philosophy. 
The other truth is found in the statement that the spiritual 
ownership of the universe by humanity in God, which is thus 
assured, is the only real and therefore a supremely impor- 
tant kind of ownership. This last truth is the one most 
frequently overlooked, and the one of which I wish to speak 
to-day; for in it is to be found the only real remedy that is 
at once available for much human unhappiness and discon- 
tent. And in the present age, when practical, or what we 
call practical, considerations are so apt to overrule those 
ideal considerations in which the spiritual life of man must 
find, and always can find, its noblest satisfactions and 
highest rewards, we need to study anew the privileges and 
opportunities of the spirit, in order that we may make a new 
application of them in existing human conditions if we would 
receive the full value of what toil or thought or sacrifice we 
give for the sake of our religion. 

Many of the old motives of religion are being discredited, 
they are ceasing to command the thoughtful consideration of 
serious people, they are even ridiculed openly; and at the 
same time the new motives, new in their form and applica- 
tions only, are frequently misapplied or unfelt or unappre- 
ciated. And so the most rational types of religion usually 
take the shape of duty rather than of privilege. They are 
intensely interesting. They are seen to be of great value to 
humanity at large, but they bring too often but slight 
personal satisfaction or present advantage to the individual. 
They act as a moral and mental stimulus, they utter a loud 
and commanding call to duty; but they bring to very many 
lives all too little of that peace which passeth understanding. 
They develop character, but they do not perfect it. They 
do not always give man that peace and comfort and sense of 
spiritual strength which has been the blessing and reward of 
the pious souls of every age. They do not bring into the 
faces of the majority of those busy men and women all 
about us that look of quiet strength and perfect self-control 
which some of us have seen in the faces of a departed 
generation, bearing constant and unmistakable evidence to.a 
heart at rest and to a soul at peace with itself in the midst 
of a noisy and turbulent world, 

Let us then again consider that great spiritual truth which 
Paul emphasized when he spoke to those poor slaves and 
beggars who formed the majority of the primitive church at 
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Corinth, in the. ringing words, ‘All things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; aliare yours; and 
ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” This is not mere 
rhetoric; nor is it a statement of exceptional circumstances 
and conditions, as so many people have imagined. But the 
religious interpreters of this great truth to the present gener- 
ation must be the poet or artist rather than the dogmatical 
or metaphysician. Let us see what we can find in it by 
studying some of the plainest and most simple facts... . 

We sometimes talk about the narrowness, the selfishness, 
of the man who says of anything, ‘‘ This is mine, and no one 
shall share it.’’ But Jesus went further than we do: he 
showed the foolishness of all such claims; and so did Paul, 
when he rebuked those Christian disciples who formed 
parties and quarrelled among themselves, this one claiming 
to be the disciple of Paul, that one of Apollos, and some 
other one of Cephas, reminding them that they had no 
occasion to pick out this or that bit of the great, all-compre- 
hensive gospel to claim as their own; for, he said, “they are 
all yours, and all things else are yours as God’s children.” 
Herein is contained a truth of universal application, though 
men find it very difficult to apply. It is the true doctrine of 
Christian communism, the communism of the spirit, which, 
once understood and enjoyed, would make all our modern 
doctrines of communism, political, social, and intellectual, 
quite unnecessary and almost ridiculous... . 

All things belonged to those four Corinthians and to their 
fellow-Christians of Paul’s time only in so far as they were 
able to live in the spirit, and the saying is true to-day only 
to that man or woman who has in some way learned what 
spiritual ownership implies. But now, as truly as then, to 
any and every one who is Christ’s, and who therefore knows 
himself to be God’s, to every man and woman who is con- 
trolled and enlightened by the Christ spirit, the saying is 
profoundly true. There are some such people; and I have 
met them, and so have you. But there are far too many 
whose eyes and minds have been blinded to this great truth, 
and all its blessings, by the want of a few dollars more or 
less ; and thus their hearts have been hardened, until they find 
no real pleasure or comfort in the enjoyment of those vast 
possessions that are the lawful inheritance of every soul 
that truly lives. I am blaming no one for this, nor for the 
fact that in our time consideration for the economic inter- 
ests of humanity has been allowed, even within the churches, 
to completely overshadow the consideration of men’s spirit- 
ual interests. It is all perfectly natural, and perhaps on the 
whole the gain outweighs the loss, but even so the loss is 
quite unnecessary; and to multitudes it is a serious mis- 
fortune that the questions, What shall I eat, what shall I 
drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed? have assumed, 
and have been encouraged to assume, such vast and exclu- 
sive importance as to make the majority of people, of all 
classes and conditions, feel that every man’s life does and 
must consist, after all, in his private possessions, and that it 
must be measured and determined by them. It is because 
these questions are so important that they are so dangerous 
to and so destructive of the spiritual life of the present and 
coming generations. This tendency always exists, and it 
always has. It was to counteract its excesses and dangers, 
to help people to enjoy those riches of life which are theirs 
without money and without price, that Jesus preached the 
Sermon on the Mount, 

Men felt then the truth of what he said. They caught a 
glimpse of his meaning ; yet, failing to understand it exactly, 
the Christian churches, while talking about the riches of the 
kingdom of heaven and insisting upon their value, have for 
centuries done this in such a way as to make them seem far 
away and quite unreal, if not purely imaginary. The 
churches have talked about these riches as if they had no 
place in the world we live in now and no part in man’s 
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present life. The church has too often said, not “ All things 
are yours,” but, “ All things shall be yours in some far-away 
heaven of the future, provided you fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions, and claim little or nothing here or now.” That 
lesson was not what Jesus meant. He was trying to bring 
the life of those poor people to a higher level by showing 
them their real riches, by helping them to see how much they 
had while apparently having nothing. He spoke in the 
present, not in the future tense. He did not say, ‘ Blessed 
shall be the poor because they shall have the kingdom of 
heaven.” He was not making a promise: he was pointing to 
a fact. He said, ‘ Blessed are the poor’”’; and then he added 
“in spirit,” to make his meaning plainer, ‘‘ because theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven here and now.” He who had nowhere 
to lay his head was a rich man: the kingdom of heaven was 
his, he knew it, and was speaking to them out of his own 
knowledge and experience. He wanted them to share that 
experience with all its unconsidered wealth, which was theirs 
already if they could but accept it and enjoy it, their 
material poverty being no sufficient reason why they should 
not do so. 

That Jesus never attempted any definite and permanent 
solution of all those social and economic problems so familiar 
to us is proved by his famous saying, “The poor ye have 
always with you.’’ Possibly he considered those problems 
hopeless, possibly he never considered them at all. One of 
the things that he did attempt, however, and not without 
success, was to place men’s ideas of poverty upon an entirely 
different basis from any that is recognized by the science of 
political economy,— a purely unselfish and impersonal basis. 
He made no attempt to abolish poverty, always seeming to re- 
gard poverty of purse as a comparatively trifling evil beside 
that greater evil which he feared and felt to be entirely 
needless; namely, poverty of soul. And, after all, when we 
face the question fairly, must we not admit that he was 
right? We laugh at the merry tramp or vagabond who lives 
a somewhat vagrant and careless life because his wants are 
few and simple. He who has tried all the happy roads that 
take you through the world, and, speaking in general, he 
found them good, and who asks, ‘‘ Why should I fret myself 
with care, and envy what others have, when the whole world 
is mine ?”— we condemn him as an idler, we call him a use 
less member of society, and probably he is; and yet his 
cheerful philosophy (for I am speaking of the cheerful and 
easily satisfied vagabond, not of those churlish and dissatis- 
fied vagabonds who are, perhaps, the more numerous),— the 
cheerful philosophy of the man who owns nothing, yet claims 
the universe as his, and really possesses and enjoys it, is 
very closely allied to the philosophy of Jesus. Even he has’ 
much spiritual wealth of a certain kind. Unfortunately, he is 
too often morally selfish ; and except for his moral selfishness 
and apparent carelessness for others,-— very important ex-, 
ceptions, I grant you,— but except for these (I say it 
reverently and respectfully) Jesus himself was such a man 
as he. 2 

Whatever the faults of such a man may be,— and I would 
not even seem to excuse them, though it is not part of my 
present purpose to dwell upon them,— this much is certain : 
he is not the victim to the common idea, the only idea of 
ownership that millions of unhappy people have,— the idea 
that there is no real ownership except private ownership. 
When a man has freed himself from the far too common 
slavery to that idea, he finds that all things are his,—in the 
truest sense, too,— and that their legal owners are only 
trustees and guardians of his estate. They have the care 
of woods and fields and highways: he has the pleasure 
of them; but his greatest riches are in the keeping of God 
himself. Nature is his, the earth is, with all its verdure 
and its beauty, the sea with all its mystery and power, the 
sky with the golden glory of rising and setting suns and the 
countless jewels of the night. Life is his with all its ac- 
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tivities and energies. Death is his with all its silence and 
its peace. ‘The past is his with all its memories and tradi- 
tions, the future with all its hopes and fears, Men and 
women, both living and the dead, are his friends and com- 
panions, with all their sorrows and their joys. God is his 
Father, Christ his Brother. What is there in all this uni- 
verse that does not belong to him?.., ‘ 

We call this a. prosperous age because of its material 
prosperity; but is it not possible, even probable, that there 
have been periods of greater spiritual prosperity than our 
own? and, if so, is it not easy tosee why? All honor and all 
success to those good people of our modern world who are 
struggling bravely with social and economic problems and 
conditions, hoping and trying, with moderate success so far, 
to abolish poverty. Let us encourage and help them in 
every way that we can. But, with an increased sense of the 
importance of our moral responsibilities, we of to-day need 
to cultivate a sense of the virtues of those spiritual resources 
that are free to all, and help make them more available... . 

I sometimes doubt if Jesus was the original author of that 
story about Dives and Lazarus. If he was, the story itself 
must have been misunderstood and misinterpreted. No one 
ever saw more clearly than he did that the man whose soul 
is alive within him does not have to die and go to some far- 


- away heaven, in order to obtain his inheritance: he is in pos- 


session of it here and now, if he sees and cares to claim his 
birthright. The nominal owners of this world are not its 
real possessors. Who is the real owner of a book, for in- 
stance ?— the man who keeps a copy closed upon his library 
shelf, bound in calf or morocco and beautifully printed, or 
the man who buys or borrows the cheap edition of that same 
book, and reads it to his great delight and profit? Who is 
the real owner of a field or woodland ? — he who has the title- 
deeds locked up in his banker’s safe and pays taxes for it, 
but never comes near that field himself, or the other man 
who crosses it daily, going to and coming from his honest toil, 
whose feet gladly press the elastic soil, whose eyes seek out 
its buttercups and clover and _ bless themselves with the beauty 
of its green carpet, and whose children play there? Who 
owns anything? — the man who calls it his own or he who 
uses it, who loves it, who understands it? There can be but 
one rational answer to these questions, and these are but the 
simplest and most common illustrations of what spiritual 
ownership implies. 

Far beyond the reach of anything eye can see or fingers 
can handle stretches the wide spiritual domain of human 
thought itself. We own all things that our hearts and minds 
can hold: we own nothing else; and so it is that the man who 
enters into the spirit of Jesus and of Paul comes into the pos- 
session of those things which he has not even seen and with 
which he is in no physical relationship whatever. Not 
living to himself exclusively, he can share the blessedness 
of other lives: their power, their ideas, their joys, are his. It 
has been said that it is comparatively easy to weep with 
those who weep; but obedience to the precept, Rejoice with 
those who rejoice, often stands for the very culmination and 
climax of Christian virtue. Genuine joy in another’s joy, 
outside of the limits of our own country, church, or house- 
hold, is, I fear, too rare. It is hard for him who fails in any- 
thing to really rejoice in the success of a more prosperous 
rival. It is hard for the poor man to feel a real joy in 
the thought of his neighbor’s wealth and the privileges it 
gives. It is hard for the childless mother to find happiness 
and consolation for her loss by seeing her sister mother’s 
children in that other mother’s arms or about her knees. 
Hard! Yes, of course it is hard, but it is far from im- 
possible; for, in spite of all that our poor instinctive envy 
and jealousy may say, that other man’s prosperity, that 
other mother’s children, are not exclusively their own unless 
we make themso. They belong to the world. They belong 
to humanity: they belong to God; they belong to us,.. . 
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How little we realize the nearness and commonness of 
our spiritual opportunities! ‘Give me health and a day,” 
said Emerson, “and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous.” How slow we are to understand the value of 
health and a day, or to perceive how rich we are under the 
most simple conditions and in the most ordinary circum- 
stances! He who has health, with food and clothes and 
shelter for his body, and a free and open mind, can hardly 
be richer than he already is, except for the anxious thought, 
Even he whose time and thoughts are given to the care and 
safety of the things he calls his own, that he may keep them, 
is a victim to its influence. He has to-morrow, perhaps, 
but he buys it with to-day, and the price is more than any 
man can afford, for there comes a morrow which he cannot 
buy at any price; and the things that he has purchased, whose 
shall they be? So is he who layeth up treasure for himself 
and is not rich toward God. The man who truly owns to 
day, and understands how much it is, is rich toward God; 
and, unless Jesus was mistaken, he is wiser than he who 
merely buys to-morrow by giving up to-day, 

All things are yours, the Lord hath said, 
Things past, things present, things to come, 
Those who are living, those called dead, 
Paul, John, Apollos, —all, not some, 


All things are mine,— the brook that flows 
And bubbles by, seeking the sea; 

No bird that flies, no wind that blows, 
But pays his tribute unto me, 


T hold a share in every star, 
In every flower, in every tree, 
My secret wealth is on a par 
With his who owns both land and sea. 


There’s not a deed that’s ever done 
For love’s sweet sake but is mine, too; 
There’s no kind word beneath the sun, 
Nor olden thought, nor new, if true. 


No heart throbs in sincere reply 

Or swift response to great world-pulse, 
No sympathy with truth, but I 

Do claim a stake in that same dulse, 


These are my riches: none can steal 
Them from me, nor can aught destroy 

The treasures which through love I feel 
And know are mine, a shoreless joy. 


My wealth is infinite, no lines 
Of space or time its borders form. 
The world to me its worth consigns 
In every calm, through every storm. 


STATEN IsLAND, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


The lesson is for all of us,—the lesson of resting in the 
Lord, even while busily working on; at the centre of our 
busy living, the heart resting on the great Providence of life, 
owning how little we ourselves can do; and so, doing that 
little promptly, faithfully, and gladly, sure that it must tell 
somehow and somewhere, and, for the final outcome, rest- 
ing in the large, slow, silent working of the Infinite Life.— 
Brooke Herford, 

vt 


All things are transfigured and irradiated by the Indwelling 
One. With this Presence there is gladness on the hill- 
tops and joy on the sea. Wouldst thou know God? Look 
up: the heavens are telling his glory. Look down: the 
very globe is glass to his radiance. Do you fail of him in 
your daily walk? Then beneath the trees of Eden you 
should not meet him; for he is here, everywhere as there,— 
Abraham W. Jackson, 
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The Black Spot.* 


BY REV. WM. JAMES, B.A., J.P., LLANDYSSUL. 


This spot is a certain district of Cardigan- 
shire, and has been called black because:a large 
number of its inhabitants are Unitarians. The 
devil is commonly painted black; and in the 
sight of “pious Christians,” ever jealous for the 
purity of their creed, these Unitarians, as 
children of the devil, don the family color. 
Such is the influence of this heresy that the 
land inhabited by these people, the fields they 
till, the gardens they cultivate, have all lost 
their pristine charms ; and for a region in which 
so bold and extreme an aberration from the 
truth obtains, the most appropriate appellation 
is that of the Black Spot. A foremost Inde- 
pendent minister of these parts once described 
Unitarianism as the upas-tree, which poisoned 
all things around it. And yet one scarcely hears 
that this spot is inferior in morals to any other 
part of Wales. This portion of the map of 
Cardiganshire is never painted black when 
criminal statistics are being arranged and com- 
pared. No, that is not the root of the evil, but 
in the words of a local bard : — 


“Pantdefaid’s no wholesome place, 
Where Unitarians throng apace ; 
For here the God-Man they have not 
Their souls to save, unhappy lot!” 


How has it come about that they have lost hold 
of the God-Man, and similar doctrines? 

The fact is wonderful when we carefully 
consider the matter. Here we have a handful 
of people in a remote mountainous district of 
the country,—a few farmers and _ laborers 
and peasants, who have ignored the creeds 
and religious rites of the parish church; the 
authority, learning, and respectability of the 
local parson; have passed through all the com- 
motion of the great Methodist Revival, and 
retain scarcely any traces of its effects; nay, 
who have dared, in the face of everything, to 
think for themselves, and that in a manner so 
extreme and so contrary to that of other 
people. This, indeed, is a problem which re- 
quires solution. Is it possible to solve it? It 
becomes exceedingly difficult when we consider 
that Welshmen—and, indeed, 'the Celts in general 
—have never been remarkable as pioneers in 
the great religious movements of the world. 
In fact, I only know of two heretics in the first 
rank who have ever appeared in their midst; 
namely, Pelagius and Ernest Renan,—one in the 
fourth century, the other in the nineteenth. 

It is worthy of notice that the chapter on the 
Protestant Reformation inOwen Edwards’s new 
Welsh History bears the title of “An Unwelcome 
Reformation,”—a Reformation not accepted by 
the people, but thrust upon them by the 
government. Principal Rhys, in his Hibbert 
Lectures on “Celtic Heathendom” (p. 229), 
has words to this effect: “The popular idea of 
the Celts is that, compared with nations of the 
Teutonic stock, they are, naturally and essen- 
tially, superstitious and ‘fanatic, only fit to be 
ridden by priest or preacher.” Principal Rhys 
makes use of the black spot in his native 
country to disprove the above supposition. He 
says: “I allude to a small community which has 
been in existence in Cardiganshire for the last 
century and a quarter and more. There, in an 
agricultural district, between the rivers Aeron 
and Teifi, the ordinary beliefs of Trinitarian 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


South Wales (Unitarian Association, held at Gellionen, 
July 10, 1902. 
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Christians have passed into those known as 
Unitarian. Now it is believed by the inhabi- 
tants of the country round this black spot, as 
they call it, that Unitarian theology can have no 
attraction for the religious mind. Still, that 
theology has deeply and firmly taken root there. 
The Black Spot is a quiet rural district, without 
a town or a village of any large size. The small 
farmers and farm laborers of Llandyssul, 
thoughtful and intelligent as they are, can in no 
sense be considered Renans or Voltaires; and 
the question inevitably thrusts itself upon us, 
Why should a creed, believed to have no charm 
for the great mass of men, and views verging, if 
Iam not mistaken, on extreme scepticism, exer- 
cise decided sway over their minds? Let those 
answer who believe the Celt essentially a super- 
stitious fanatic.” 

Though I have quoted the words of one of 
the most notable Welshmen of the age, we are 
no nearer the solution of the problem. Why 
does a black spot deface the fair face of Car- 
diganshire any more than that of Caernarvon? 
Ought not this part of Cardiganshire, according 
to the nature of things, to have been the last 
place to nurture heretical and infidel opinions ? 
Was not the Vale of Aeron, of all places, the 
source of the great Methodist Revival? Was 
not Llangeitho for many years the Jerusalem of 
all true Methodists, where the tribes assembled 
for all the great festivals, and whence the 
mighty influences ‘of the revival pulpit were 
transmitted to all Wales? Is it not strange 
that such a large portion of the land of “great 
privileges’—as the “orthodox” Welshman is 
ever fond of designating the land of his birth — 
should turn out ‘to be a black spot, a nursery of 
upas-trees, and a den of dragons? How did it 
happen that such conviction, such determina- 
tion, such fearless courage, were born and bred 
in the hearts of simple peasants, so as to enable 
them to cast away all the ritualistic attractions 
of the Established Church, and, what was more, 
to withstand the fiery eloquence of Daniel 
Rowlands, Ebenezer Morris, and others that 
swept over the land with the force of a volcano? 

It may be urged by some persons that “Uni- 
tarianism is but a gradual growth, like all other 
movements.” But growth cannot proceed from 
nothing. All life implies previous life. Every 
human movement is but the shadow of some 
one man. So we must fall back upon the factor 
of human personality, and, still behind that, 
upon the providence and preordination of God, 
to account for the Unitarianism of Cardigan- 
shire as a lowly contribution to the advance- 
ment of truth. The seed was conveyed “upon 
the wings of breezes divine” to the heart of 
Jenkin Jones, of Llwynrhydowen, when in col- 
lege about the year 1725,—a seed of revolt 
against the oppression and cruelty of the old 
dogmas. It grew and developed until it shat- 
tered the bonds of Calvinism, and Jenkin Jones 
shook himself free of the nightmare that had 
oppressed his soul for many a year. In this 
struggle first came to light the possibility of 
Unitarianism. We date its birth in Cardigan- 
shire from this time, as Christianity is dated 
from the birth ‘of Christ, and Protestantism 
from the day that Luther nailed his theses to 
the door of Wittenberg cathedral. 

By this we do not mean to imply that Jenkin 
Jones was a Unitarian. But the root of the mat- 
ter was in him. He had discovered the prin- 
ciple of freethought. Henceforward no sys- 
tem, however elevated might be its claims, how- 
ever ancient and revered might be its traditions, 
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however numerous its advocates, was too sacred 
to be investigated. Unitarianism naturally 
thrives in a soil of this kind. At the com- 
mencement it was but a very tiny seed in Car- 
diganshire,— only an attitude, a mere possibil- 
ity in the soul of Jenkin Jones; but in the 
course of nature, one having planted, another 
having watered, and God having given the in- 
crease, Unitarianism became during the opening 
years of the last century a matter to be reckoned 
with in the land. : 

Not only was it a phenomenon to wender at, 
but it was a thing to fear; and it had become a 
matter of anxiety and even of terror to those 
who believed that the truth was in peril. Thisis 
evident from the attempts made to withstand 
its influence. Even the Established Church, in 
the midst of its torpor and apathy at the begin- 
ning of the century, was awakened, at any rate 
in the neighborhood of Ystrad; andit made a 
notable attempt to crush the heresy. A series 
of sermons by the leading clergymen of the 
neighborhood was arranged for, to explain the 
“orthodox” position, and to destroy the poison- 
ous seeds that were scattered by Rev. John 
James, afterward of Gellionen, at that time 
minister of the small Unitarian churches of 
Pantydefaid, Capel-y-Groes, and Ystrad. Mr. 
James decided to go to hear all these sermons, 
and to reply to them one after the other in his 
small village school-room. This circumstance 
created much interest and commotion in the 
neighborhood, and tradition still tells of the 
solitary preacher putting his back to the wall 
and delivering blows with the effect that could 
be expected from his enthusiasm and eloquence. 
Naturally, the other denominations followed the 
example of the Church, perhaps with more 
zealand enthusiasm. The services of the most 
popular preachers were requisitioned at the big 
Associations, and all were commissioned by the 
local authorities to show no mercy in their 
attacks upon Unitarianism. 

This small Unitarian district for years formed 
an objective to the big oratorical artillery of 
North Wales. They all came in their turns, 
exploding their charges and creating a tran- 
sient commotion in the camp, on the day of the 
Association; but, when the smoke had cleared 
away, Unitarianism was seen to remain as im- 
pregnable as ever. 

The foremost men of the different denomina- 
tions have endeavored in all possible ways to 
make the black spot white, and to drive the 
enemy out of the land; and this feeling of 
suspicion and enmity did, and still does, not 


only influence the leaders of the people, but — 


has spread through society in general, especially 
outside the boundaries of the Unitarian dis- 
trict where Unitarianism has been known only 
for an alleged anti-religious character connected 
with its history. 


But through all the history of the Black 


Spot, to the credit of humanity be it said, the 
suspicion and hatred of its heretical tenets do 
not exclude those who have held them from 
just and due respect. The Unitarian Church 
has her saints, like Davis of Castellhywel, 
David ‘Jenkin Rhys of Ystrad, David Lloyd, 
Brynllefrith; and such characters are always 
valued as current coin by all sections of soci- 
ety. One of the leading Methodist ministers 
once said that Davis of Castellhywel must needs 
go to heaven, were he forced to be satisfied 
with a three-legged stool behind’ the door 
there! The invaluable services of the Unita- 
rian ministers of the county in the cause; of 
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education during the last century claim for 
them a place in the hearts of thousands who 
do not sympathize with their religious views. 

The Black Spot has reared a type of men 
who are an ornament to the human race, and 
who are appreciated without regard to sect or 
creed,—men of honor and integrity, filling to 
the brim all the moral requirements of their 
vocations, whether as lawyers or physicians, 
merchants, farmers, or common laborers. If 
characters like this are reared on the Black 
Spot, and under the shadow of the upas-tree,— 
characters that will hold their ground .un- 
shaken in the midst of the fiery temptations of 
modern life,—Unitarianism, whatever may be 
said against it, has a place in the divine order 
responds to the progressive needs of the ages, 
and is a part of the great plan which is at work 
in the world, until God shall be “all in all.”— 
Christian Life. 


German Translations. 


- 


ae BY REV, CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A year ago we noticed in these columns a 
German translation of Prof. Peabody’s “Morn- 
The present 
work is a German version, by the same in- 
structed and facile hand, of twenty-three dis- 
courses from his more recent volume, “After- 
noons in the College Chapel.” These volumes 


_ are a pleasant testimony to the slowly dawning 


recognition which the literature of our Ameri- 
can liberal pulpit is beginning to receive in 
Germany. The sermons of a Channing and a 
Parker, a Savage, Chadwick, and Peabody, 
rendered into German, have attracted no little 
attention in that country. Dr. Channing’s 
works translated by Sydow and Schulze, and 
published in 1850 (only two years after the 
first publication of Dr. Channing’s collected 
works in Boston) in twenty-four small duo- 
decimo volumes, have long been out of print. 
That eminent man is a tradition rather than an 
influence in German theological circles, revered 
as a classic rather than felt as a power. But 
Theodore Parker is a living force. His writ- 
ings, translated and. published, in selection, by 
Dr. Ziethen, in 1857, are read and quoted. His 
vigorous religious personality, and his wide ac- 
quaintance and affinity with German philosophi- 
cal and critical literature, make Parker perhaps 
the best known and most influential in Germany 
of any of our American religious teachers. An 
indication of this is the recent German biog- 
raphy of this great man by Pastor A. Altherr 
of Basel, a most excellent piece of work. 

M. J. Savage and John W. Chadwick have 
found an admiring, if select, circle of readers, 
because of the content of their message, so 
much in harmony with modern scientific and 
critical conclusions, and the freshness and. free- 
dom of their discourses, which furnish a wel- 
come contrast to the formal, conventional style 
of sermonizing still in vogue in the German 
pulpit. Prof. Peabody’s homiletic method is 
more in accord with the latter; but he displays 
a breadth of survey, a felicity of illustration, 
and a condensation of statement to which few 
German preachers ever attain. They are still 
ruled by the Skab/one, the traditional, 
tine method of exegesis and exposition and 
application of the well-tortured text; while 
their diffuse style of writing, which Margaret 
Fuller satirized as the “centipede,” because it 
had a hundred members to a sentence, greatly 


rou- 
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weakens the force and directness of their 
message. In these respects Prof. Peabody’s 
discourses, models of condensed, direct, and 
elegant diction, might well instruct the Ger- 
man pulpit. But we do not intend to give a 
characteristic of these admirable addresses, 
which have already received due attention in 
these columns, but to speak of their German 
version. The work of translation has been ex- 
cellently done, the religious poetry, occasionally 
introduced, being rendered with especial felic- 
ity. 

Prof. Otto Baumgarten of Kiel, who furnished 
the introduction to the previous volume, has an 
appreciative “foreword” for this. He thinks it 
unlikely that these discourses will appeal to 
German academic youth, whose spiritual needs 
seem to call for a different mode of treatment. 
But he appeals to a wider public for what he 
terms “a thoroughly American” product of re- 
ligious thought and life. To him the sermons 
of this richly gifted preacher are in spirit and 
purpose closely related to the discourses of the 
great English divine, F. W. Robertson, in which, 
he confesses, he has found his own chief source 
of religious edification. Germany, he thinks, 
possesses few books of devotion which so cope 
with the deeper perplexities of cultivated and 
aspiring minds at the present day and so unite 
a large grasp of existing moral and spiritual 
problems with simple piety of nature and direct 
application to life and personal duty. 

The little work is handsomely printed, and 
should be a useful auxiliary in the work of 
religionizing our German-American population 
in this country. 


Forestry in the Hawaiian Islands. 


A press bulletin of the Bureau «.f Forestry 
says that the Hawaiian Islands are in need of 
foresters, and eager to secure them. Gov. 
Dole, who sees the immediate necessity of car- 
ing for the island forests, has applied to the 
Bureau of Forestry for expert men, to be sent 
as soon as they.can be spared. The mountains 
are overrun by both wild and tame cattle, 
which graze and trample on young trees and 
destroy the ferns that protect the ground. 
When this ground cover is removed, the soil 
rapidly loses its moisture, and the forest dies. 
Great areas of Hawaiian forest have been 
utterly destroyed in this way. The disappear- 
ance of so much forest on the island of Hawaii 
has caused remarkable changes in the flow of 
the streams. There are freshets and floods 
now, followed by long dry seasons, when the 
water does not run. Since much of the sugar 
crop depends entirely on irrigation, and since 
the irrigating ditches must draw their water 
from the mountain streams, the damage done 
the forest affects the prosperity of the whole 
island. Forestry in Hawaii has never been 
attempted by the government,-and the field 
will be an entirely new one. It will have the 
support and confidence of the people, who are 
eager for relief from the harm done them by the 
failure of their irrigating ditches to supply the 
sugar crops. 

On the island of Bisickai=-4he leper island 
—still more remarkable conditions prevail in 
the forest. There the timber is grazed and 
trampled to death not by wild cattle alone, but 
by herds of red deer, descended from a few 
that were imported from England to stock 
parks. The deer imported propagated beyond 
the calculations of the inhabitants, escaped to 
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the woods, and, since there are no animals to 
prey upon them, have increased to many thou- 
sands. The American forester who undertakes 
the care of the timber of Molokai will havea 
problem entirely novel to his experience,—the 
protection of forests from wild animals. 


Literature. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED BY HENRY LEE Hic- 
GINSON. Boston: D. B. Updike. .75 cents. 
These addresses include the talk which Mr. 
Higginson gave the students in 1890 when he 
presented Soldiers’ Field to them, the two 
Harvard Union addresses, and the speech 
delivered in Sanders Theatre the evening 
before the unveiling of the St. Gaudens monu- 
ment to Robert Gould Shaw. They are ad- 
dresses which every Harvard man ought to. 
read whenever he finds his loyalty to the col- 
lege wavering in the pressure of active life. 
They are manly, straightforward talks, that 
glorify the comradeship, the high endeavor, the 
whole-hearted enthusiasm of student days, and 
show the possibility of extending their best far 
into the years of later manhood. To one who 
remembers the war of 1861 and many of its in- 
cidents there is a wonderful pathos in the 
Soldiers’ Field address which links so effectively 
the boys of that day and the boys of a later 
generation, the past traditions and the future 
achievements. It was a good thought to have 
these addresses thus collected, and they will 
surely have a wide sale among those who care 
for the old-new college. 


ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, By 
Luigi Villari. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.20— The high standard of this series of 
books about “Our European Neighbors” is well 
sustained by the latest, which deals with life in 
Italy as it appears to one with Italian sympa- 
thies and affiliations, who is yet able to ‘ook at 
the country and the people with the eyes of an 
Englishman. The social, political, and relig- 
ious life are passed in review, agriculture, litera- 
ture, education, and amusements are discussed 
with understanding, and notable comparisons 
are made between Italian customs and those in 
other countries, The local differences between 
sections are surprising, when one remembers that 
they are strongly bound together by the general 
desire for unity. This series of books is espe- 
cially valuable for giving in small compass and 
graphic, animated form a general idea of the 
countries under discussion, such as one often 
fails to secure by reading larger specialized 
volumes. 


A LitrLte GIRL oF OLD DETROIT. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. New York: Dodd, 
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Mead & Co.—The title of this book is rather 
misleading; for it is not at all a story for chil- 
dren, but a romance connected with the ancient 
town, which might almost be called a storm 
centre for romances ever since Parkman opened 
its interesting history to novel writers and 
readers. Little use has been made of the his- 
tory in this instance, but French, English, Ind- 
ians, and Americans provide picturesque char- 
acters for a picturesque setting, even though the 
time of the tale is almost two hundred years 
after the French discoverers first built their huts 
on the strait. Jeanne, the wilful, liberty-loving 
maiden, has many lovers, but waits wisely for the 
right one; iand the story of her childhood and 
maidenhood is varied with many changes and 
unusual incidents. Miss Douglas has written 
stories for so many years that her name and 
style have grown familiar, but young girls seem 
not to weary of her books. 


KINSHIP OF GoD AND MAN: THE MASTER- 
KEY. By Rev. J. J. Lanier. T. Whittaker.— 
The Master-kcy is the discovery that “trinity in 
unity is the universal and necessary truth of 
God, man, and nature; earth, hell, and heaven; 
birth, death, and resurrection; salvation and 
eternal punishment,—the only possible form in 
which life can exist.” As might be expected 
when one writes from this point of view, there 
is a revelling among the threenesses of nature 
which wil] edify some and amuse others. A 
favorite illustration, appearing in many forms, 
is, that, as water exists in its three Zersone of 
liquid, solid, and gas, so God exists in the 
three persone of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; 
but has the author seriously considered that 
this view is dangerously near rank heresy? 
The only significant feature of the book is its 
conception of nature and man as manifesta- 
tions of God. If the author had really read 
his theology out of instead of into nature, the 
result would have been different. 


Tue Ricut Princess. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—One does not need to be a Christian 
Scientist in order to follow the course of this 
story with interest. It isa clever setting forth 
of the claims and principles of Christian Sci- 
ence, which will attract far more attention be- 
cause it is put in novel form than it might 
otherwise. The right princess is the beau- 
tiful young Christian Scientist who delivers 
the heir of a noble English family from the 
mental bonds into which he has been cast by 
the belief of his relatives, guardians and at- 
tendant physicians that he is an idiot. The 
two love-stories that give the usual romantic 
interest to the story are somewhat subordi- 
nated to the main theme, but not overborne by 
it. Mrs. Burnham, who by the way is the 
daughter of George F. Root, America’s most 
popular song-writer, writes with genuine con- 
viction; and the result is a strong bit of special 
pleading to those whose minds are uncertain on 
this subject. 


BEAUTIFUL Jor’s PARADISE. By Marshall 
Saunders. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.20.— 
Beautiful Joe is a prize story about a dog, which 
has done much to second the influence of Black 
Beauty and advance the cause of kindness to 
animals. In this sequel to it the author has 
attempted the difficult task of picturing a heaven 
for animals, in which Joe reappears as presi- 
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dent of the animal republic. With such a topic, 
fancy has free scope. Reformed weasels and 
hyenas associate with their natural victims, 
well-known animals, like Jumbo, delight in mem- 
ories of their earth lives, unruly creatures are 
sent to the Isle of Probation until their man- 
ners improve; and the entire scheme is carefully 
worked out. If the result of the book impresses 
upon children the duty of kindness to animals, 
it will not have been written in vain; but we 
remember regretfully the story of ’Zi/da Jane, 
in which the author had a subject rather more 
to the general taste. 


THAT MINISTER’S Boy. By W. W. Hooper. 
Brooklyn: the Brooklyn Eagle Press. $1.— 
Mr. Hooper believes that “deacons’ daughters 
and ministers’ sons have long been the subject 
of abuse and calumny,” and he has written with 
the laudable desire to champion their cause. 
The minister’s boy of the story passes through 
very rough and unusual experiences. Thestory 
ends with the death of his “vengeful foe,” whose 
persecutions through several chapters have been 
extreme, and only foiled by the young hero’s 
pluck and endurance. The general literary style 
of the book is poor, and the pictures are extraor- 
dinary in this age of book illustration. One 
chapter is practically a tribute to Elijah Kellogg, 
who lived and wrote among scenes pictured 
here. A second story, shorter, but written in 
similar lines, is included in the book. 


THE Boy oF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
By Harriet T. Comstock. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 80 cents.—Mrs. Comstock’s  .S?. 
Nicholas serial has been put in book form ready 
to win new readers. In it she tells the story of 
King Alfred from the days of his overburdened 
childhood, which she pictures with rare tender- 
ness, through his conquest of the Danes and his 
establishment as ruler of a united kingdom. 
The narrative is simple and graphic; and chil- 
dren seem to find it as interesting as a story, 
though it gives less scope to Mrs. Comstock’s 
creative imagination than a present-day subject 
might. In spite of the success of this story and 
of Cedric the Saxon, it is likely that Mrs. Com- 
stock’s most distinctive work will come along 
lines indicated by the stories which she has 
written for the Christian Register, developed 
and extended. 


UNDER SuNNy SkiEs. Boston: Ginn & 
Co.— The third volume in the Youth’s Com- 
panion Series of Supplementary Readers is 
larger than the preceding volumes. It contains 
an interesting supply of reading material which 
appeared first in the Youth's Companion. Sibyl 
C. Emerton has written interestingly of the city 
of St. Mark, and gives young readers a clear 
idea of the history and characteristics of Venice. 
“The Tuscan Peasants” are described by Grace 
Ellery Channing. Louise Chandler Moulton 
has written of Toledo, Cordova, and Grenada. 
Other sketches give graphic hints about the out- 
ward aspects of life in Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
Other volumes arranged on the 
same general plan are to appear soon. They 
provide a refreshing change in school work, and 
supplement more serious studies of these coun- 
tries. 


BELSHAZzZAR. By William Stearns Davis. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Thanks to the archeological discoveries of 
the last few years, Mr. Davis has been able to 
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write a story of Babylon, in which actual fact 


and history as well as tradition have been 


drawn to the service of his reconstructive 
imagination. He has given us a picture of the 
Chaldean capital which sticks in the memory, 
and the character of the king may well stand as 
typical of an entire series of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian monarchs. The book affords a succes- 
sion of striking pictures, and reaches its climax 
in the scene of Belshazzar’s feast with the 
strange and terrifying writing on the wall. 
Mr. Davis has done well with his novels of 
ancient times and empires,—a field in which he 
has few rivals. 


Tuer LiviAn BELL BirTHDAy Book. Edited 
by A. H. Bogue. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
A chief charm in the writings of Miss Bell (if 
we are to continue to use her maiden name) 
has been their indescribable flavor of youthful- 
ness, which adds a certain naiveté to her wit 


and softens sayings that might seem flippant | 


otherwise. . The editor of this birthday book 
has collected three hundred and _ sixty-six 
clever paragraphs in which the writer has 
paid her lively respects to men, women, and 
circumstances, dealing out compliment, sar- 
casm, or comparisons with the freedom sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the American 
girl. The book will make for cheerfulness, and 
there is true insight in many of the comments. 


A PurRITAN KNIGHT ERRANT. 
Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.20.— 
All of Edith Robinson’s six books for young 
people go back to colonial days of Puritan 
supremacy in Massachusetts, and her close 
study of this period is seen in the con- 
sistency with which her web of incidents is 
woven. Thomas Savage, the young hero, 
binds himself by personal admiration and 
loyalty to Sir Harry Vane, and ventures much 
for his sake. His faults are made evident as 
well as his devotion. His playmate and friend. 
is the daughter of Anne Hutchinson, whose 
trial and expulsion form the subject of the 
closing chapters. Other well-known characters 
appear in the tale, which does not lack stirring 
incidents. 


THE LirTLe Girt Next Door. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents. 
This story for girls about ten or twelve is 
something more than a series of chapters in 
each of which something happens. It is con- 
structed on the same lines that make a story for 
older people interesting, with a definite plan, a 


logical sequence of events, and a climax. No 


one who reads many stories for children can fail 
to believe that it is worth while to put the same 
care and judgment in the preparation as would 
be considered necessary in the case of books for 
their elders. Gladys and Joy have their dis- 
tinctive traits ; and, indeed, the characters are all 
individual. The atmosphere and spirit of the 
story are thoroughly good, and altogether this is 
a book to be recommended. 


\ 

THE Story oF Joan or Arc FOR Boys 
AND Girts. By Kate E. Carpenter. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 80 cents.—In this book the 
story of Joan of Arc is told in simple language 
with many explanations to a group of children 
who break up the narration with their com- 
ments, and follow its course by finding the cele- 
brated places onthe map. It offers unobtrusive 


suggestions to (mothers,and teachers as to the’ 


By Edith > 


_ 
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, Way in which history may be made attractive. 
The illustrations, with the exception of a fron- 
tispiece by Amy Brooks, are taken from the 
celebrated paintings of Bastien-Lepage, Mail- 
lart, De Neville, Lenepveu, Scherrer, and Gabriel 
Max, and there is a colored map of France in 
the time of Joan. 


Miscellaneous, 

In The Naturalness of Christian Life (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), Rev. Edward Everett Keedy, 
minister of the First Church of Hadley, Mass., 
has brought together eight essays, or text- 
shorn sermons, which, without being origi- 
nal or profound,—one might read a half-dozen 
consecutive pages almost anywhere in the book, 
and not come upon a single logical particle,— 
are amiable and fervid in spirit, generous in 
temper, natural in method and point of view. 


The Essex Hall Lecture for 1902, by Dr. 
James Drummond, upon Some Thoughts on 
Christology Whip Green, London), interprets 
the uniqueness of Jesus to the Christian con- 
Sciousness as a recognition, first, of his real and 
complete humanity; second, of his Messiah- 
ship, in so far as he has place in the historical 
development of religion, especially of the 
Jewish religion, with its prophetic concept of 
‘the kingdom of God; and, third, of his lordship 
as spiritual leader of those in whom his as- 
surance of divine sonship has awakened the 
sense that they also are sons and daughters of 
the Most High. “The spirit which was mani- 
fested in him was ‘the eternal Life’ which 
weaves together the ages, which has ever 
dwelt in holy souls, which has spoken through 
law-giver and prophet, and which is the idea 
lying at the heart of creation, so far, at least, as 
it is cognizable by man.” 


The Magazines. 


The October-December number of the Forum 
which, it will be remembered, is now published 
quarterly, contains articles by specialists, re- 
viewing the progress of the last three months 
in various departments of thought and activity, 
Henry Litchfield West deals with “American 
Politics,” devoting special attention to the Pres- 
ident’s speeches and the Congressional cam- 
paign, while A. Maurice Low treats of “Foreign 
Affairs,” including the changes in the British 
administration, the renewal of the Triple Alli- 
ance, and the continued unsettlement in China, 
A. D, Noyes writes on “Finance,” Henry Harri- 
son Suplee on “Applied Science,” Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., on “Literature,” and Henry T. 
Finck on “Music.” Russell Sturgis’s paper on 
“Sculpture” is an exhaustive analysis of recent 
tendencies in this form of art as practised in 
America. The subject of “Education” is divided 
between Ossian H. Lang and Dr. J. M. Rice, 
the former discussing the general. outlook, and 
thedatter giving an account of some special in- 
vestigations into the teaching of arithmetic, 
The concluding articles in this number are a 

aper on “The Political Situation in Russia,” 
3 Isaac A. Hourwich, and a criticism of Her- 
bert Paul’s book on Matthew Arnold, by Prof. 
W. P. Trent. 


Titesary Notes. 


A “story whose theme is like that of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey” is the unusual announcement 
of an American romance to be published in 
November. The plot is laid in the days of 
Lewis and Clark, when red men ruled the Jand; 
and it treats not of love alone, but of deeds ot 
patriotism, valor, and national endeavor, Its 
title will be Zhe Conquest. 


The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith, 
by the late Dr. Charles Carroll Everett, for 
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many years Professor of Theology and Dean of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, is the title of a 
work just issued under the supervision of Dr. 
Edward Hale for a committee of the Faculty 
of Divinity of Harvard University. It is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 

wear ata Series. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

4,vols. 4.00. 
— eee Dangerous Gift. By Mary Catherine Lee. 

5 cents. 
Uncle Charley. 
New France and New 
A Sea Turn and Other Matters. 
Aldrich. $1.25. : 


From Little, Brown &* Co., Boston. 
Nathalie’s Chum, By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.20. 
Foxy, the Faithful. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 1.20. 
The Shadow of the Czar. By John R. Carling, $1.50. 
On Guard! Against Tory and Tarleton. By John Preston 
True. $1.20. 

Grandma's Girls. By Helen Morris. $1.20. 
Catharine’s Proxy. By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 
From E.. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Wikies. the Heart is Youfig, By William Wallace White- 
ock. $1.00. 

Atala, an American Idyl, and Other Poems. By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. $2.00. 


By Zephine Humphrey. $1.25. 
ielind. By John Fiske. $1.65. 
By Thomas Bailey 


$1.20. 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 


American Unitarian Association 
For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 


1S NOW READY 


It contains the Annual Address of the President, 
the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St.,Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes, Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy, 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. F 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street, - = » Boston. 
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WAS JESUS GOD? 


By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


4th Series. No. 135. 


An endeavor to answer this question by inter- 
rogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; (2) 
The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


THE UNITARIAN VANTAGE-GROUND. 
By Prof. FRANcis A. CHRISTIE. 


4th Series. No, 136. 


The religion of ‘Jesus and his first Galilean 
followers was Unitarianism. The development 
of dogma during the early Christian centuries. 
The unison between the modern intuition about 
human life and the Unitarian affirmation of 
the highest spiritual capacity of man. 


THE COMMON FAITH. 
By Rev. SAMUEL M,. Croruers, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 137. 


The best development of the human soul can 
come to no man alone. His faith in spiritual 
realities is never serenely confident until it is 
confirmed by the response which comes from 
another. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Unitarian Year Book 


2 FOR 1902 2 
IS JUST ISSUED 


and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members of the 


Association, together with information re- 
garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


_ Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York, 


«»» CONTENTS ,.. 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, ; 


GEO, H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St Bostott 


$154 
Che Bome. 
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Wall-paperland. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


It’s a wonderful land, is Wall-paperland ; 

There are faces and figures on every hand ; 

And flowers bloom there in profusion,—we’d say 
We'd been placed in a garden, the wall is so gay! 


When we’re lying in bed all the hot afternoon, 
These flowers are soothing,—a solace and boon; 
Then, again, we may fancy, in circle and:scroll, 
Some likeness to fairies or hobgoblins droll. 


We trace much’that’s cheerful in Wall-paperland, 
Their brightness and color for gladness stand ; 
And the border that’s moulded in silver and gold 
Has many a time our low spirits consoled. 


Oh, the mind that is tired refreshment receives 

In gazing about at the flowers and leaves 

The scrolls and queer figures, as if it were planned 
That we should be cheered by dear Wall-paperland ! 


Wall-paperville. 


This happened when Lucy was ill. She had 
got over the worst of the illness (measles), and 
was feeling very comfortable, only queer still in 
her legs, so that she was quite willing to stay in 
bed 4nd have fat prunes and chicken and wine 

jelly. ; 

One night she stayed awake a good while, 
hearing the clock tick and the fire crackle, and 
watching the fitful gleams on walls and ceiling. 
A good many gleams fell on one particular place 
in the wall-paper, and Lucy saw things in it that 
she had never noticed before. The pink roses 
ran on a vine, and here and there the vines clus- 
tered together; and, as she looked hard at one of 
these clusters, there seemed to be a little gate in 
the middle of it,—a green gate all covered with 
leaves and moss. Lucy put up her hand and 
touched the gate and it swung open, and there 
seemed to be a place inside. 

“Dear me!” said Lucy. 
in there!” 

All.of a sudden she felt herself growing 
smaller and lighter. “Just like Alice in Won- 
derland,” she said. “Only Ihaven’t eaten a thing 
except prunes and toast since dinner.” 

When she tried to climb up the rose-vine, she 
found it quite easy. It made the roses shake all 
round the room; but she clambered up steadily, 
and seon found herself inside the gate. 

The place inside was a garden, full of trees 
and flowers,—very strange ones. The trees 
were of a remarkably bright green, and looked 
like great blobs of color; and the flowers, al- 
though they were of the gayest possible colors, 
were queer and ragged, and grew in all kinds 
of awkward positions and shapes. Also the 
leaves and stems did not seem to belong to 
them, but were just stuck on higgledy-piggledy, 
as if they had got there by accident. The wind 
blew, and trees and flowers rustled in a most 
extraordinary way. 

“What is the matter with this garden?” said 
Lucy. She touched a flower, andit felt just like 
paper. “This is a queer garden!” she said. 
Then she looked about, and saw several houses. 
They were built of playing-cards, with the spots 
outside, and were very gay and pretty, but did 
not look substantial. Lucy knocked at the door 
of one house, and it was opened by a paper doll 
with a pink dress and a steady smile. 
2.'¢Whatisthename of this place?” asked Lucy. 


“T wish I could go 
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“This is Wall-paperville,” said the doll. “This 
is the Public Garden, and these houses belong to 
the aristocracy.” 

“Who are the aristocracy?” asked Lucy. 

“Everybody,” said the doll. 

Then she asked Lucy to come in, and showed 
her into a parlor with neat paper furniture. 

Lucy asked her about the singular trees and 
flowers ; and the do]l told her that they were 
painted by children, and that was why they were 
so queer. Then she asked Lucy if she would 
like to see some of the other ladies; and pres- 
ently in came a troop of paper dolls, all gayly 
dressed, and all with waists smaller than their 
legs, for that is a point on which they pride 
themselves. Lucy noticed that some of them 
kept close to the wall, and sidled along grace- 
fully, without coming forward. 

“Why do they do that?” she asked. 

“Hush!” said the doll. “It is very sad. 
They were made without any proper backs, 
merely plain cardboard. They are very sensi- 
tive about it, so we never notice it. It is 
strange to think that makers can be so inconsid- 
erate.” 

Lucy felt uncomfortable; for she had some- 
times painted her dolls only in front to save 
paint, and she never thought of their minding. 
Looking up, she saw one of her own dolls stand- 
ing against the wall, gazing at her with reproach- 
ful eyes, although her mouth was smiling hard; 
for that was its nature. Lucy went up and whis- 
pered in her ear, “You shall have a back to- 
morrow, the very first thing!” Then she asked, 
‘“Where are your sisters?” and the doll, whose 
name was Gardenia, said that Lilybell’s dresses 
were all torn and that Seraphina was in the hos- 
pital with a broken waist. 

“She is very delicate, you know,” said Gar- 
denia, “and the baby got hold of her yesterday.” 

“But how did she get here?” asked Lucy. 

“Oh, we have our evenings to ourselves,” re- 
plied Gardenia, with dignity. “You surely un- 
derstand that, Miss Lucy.” pA 

Lucy did not understand, but she asked 
meekly if she might visit the hospital; and the 
doll who had opened the door for her offered to 
go, since Gardenia “was a little tired.” So Gar- 
denia stood against the wall, and looked very 
proper, while Lucy and the other doll (who was 
named Perrette) went into a room full of white 
paper boxes in which lay the sick dolls. Some 
of them had lost arms and legs, and some were 
suffering from a suffusion of paint in the face; 
but the most frequent complaint was a crack or 
break in the waist. They found Seraphina suf- 
fering a good deal, but looking very lovely, with 
one arm stretched out on the tissue-paper 
coverlet and the other curved in her own grace- 
ful way. She had been nearly broken in two, 
and now had a piece of strong cardboard 
gummed against the small (the very small) of 
her back. 

“Poor darling!” said Lucy, affectionately. 
“Does it hurt very dreadfully ?” 

Yes, Seraphina said it did hurt; but she added, 
with a sweet smile, “It is the penalty one must 
pay for being extraordinarily delicate |” 

“It is too bad!” said Lucy. “The next dolls 
I make shall have large waists, as large as 
mine!” 

But at this both dolls cried out in horror. 

“What !” they exclaimed. ‘Would you de- 
stroy our delicacy, our chief pride, the sign of 
our aristocracy?” 

“But if you break in two!” said Lucy. 

“We can always break gracefully,” said Sera: 
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phina; “and it is unquestionably the most ele- 
gant thing a doll can do.” 

Just then a doll looked in and told Lucy that 
her mother was looking for her, and she had 
better go home. She wished to stay longer; but 
she ran through the Public Garden and climbed 
down the rose-vine and plumped into bed again, 
and there was mamma standing by the bed hold- 
ing a cup of broth and not looking the least bit 
surprised. 

“You don’t know where I have been!” said 
Lucy. 

“Oh, yes: perhaps I do,” said mamma. “Take 
your broth, my dear, and then you can go off 
again.” 

Lucy knew what mamma thought, and she 
wanted to explain, as soon as she had taken the 
broth, what had really happened; but just then 
mamma seemed to grow very large, and then 
very dim, and then she was not there at all, and 
then—it was breakfast-time—Zaura E, Richards 
in Youth's Companion. q 


For the Christian Register. 


A Streak of Fortune. 


BY F. E, SULLIVAN, 


“Mayn’t I come in, please? . Won’t you let 
me, Jennie, if I sit still on the butter firkin, and 
don’t eat any of your ice-cream? You've let 
Wink Burt, and he’s in the class below me at 
school.” 

“No, Polly, you can’t come down in this cel- 
lar, whether you want to or not. Wink Burt’s 
got a whole box of strawberries, Aunt Lizzie 
gave me the last two eggs, so there’s nothing 
for you to bring. You're too little, anyhow! I 
should think you’d be ashamed, too, staring 
round in some one else’s cellar at a secret meet- 
ing where you’re not wanted, and when your 
sister’s visiting there!” And the big ten-year- 
old sister took off her blue apron, and pinned 
it up over the iron grating of the cellar window, 
so that seven-year-old Polly could not peek in 
on the secret workings of the M. S. C. 

“You might have let her in, Jennie. Your 
eggs could have counted for both of you. We 
needn’t have to tell her about the Hinbub; and 
she could have turned the freezer at first, while 
we sewed on the dresses. Even if my mother 
did say we could have only five down here, she’s 
little, and wouldn’t have counted for one more 
as long as she didn’t eat any ice-cream.” ’ 

Polly, meantime, scuffed wearily down the 
alley into the hot street. 
were older! The exclusiveness of the grown- 
up play was sharply bitter to the small outsider. 
ff her mamma were not away, she would be 
happy. She was tired of hunting out secret 
post-offices. Anyway, she knew where the last 
one had been hidden, Just this morning she 
had found it in the spout-hole of Sadie’s house. 
She had stolen three letters out of it, and had 
read all about the Hinbub and the M.S.C. 
Now she was boiling up, and those girls were 
eating ice-cream. They were mean _ things} 
Why were no children born when she was, so 
she could get up a set of her own against 


|| Jennie and her girls? Polly sat down on the 


hot curbstone, and dug her toe round and round 
in a little hole. Life was not worth the living. 
But what was that shining inthe sand? Joy.! 
It was a five-cent piece! Now they would let 
her in! gor 
She hurried to the cellar window, and listened, 


Oh, she wished she. 


————————— Le 
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The ice-cream was almost done: she could hear 
the freezer click slowly and the ice crunch hard. 


How good it would taste with the real straw-| 


berries! Probably they would eat it out of 

Sadie's rosebud saucers. 

_ “Jennie, mayn’t I come in now? I’ve got 

five cents,” said the eager, plaintive voice. 
Then from behind the blue apron curtain 


_Polly could catch the bits of whispered con- 


sultation. 

“Let her come in, Jennie, and have a little 
ice-cream. There’ll be enough. We can put 
the five cents in the treasury for the Hinbub.” 

The temptation was strong, but Jennie held 
firm. . 

“T said she shouldn’t come in, and she shan’t. 
Our secret’s going to be kept.” 

It was too much for Polly, altogether too 
much. 

“I know all about your old secret. I found 
your post-office in the spout-hole. The M.S.C. 


_is the Mother’s Social Club, and the Hinbub is 


the cocoanut-cake man down in the square. I 
shall not come in unless I can have a saucer of 


_ ice-cream. I was going to buy broken cake 


with the five cents.” 


Instantly a murmur came from the cellar, | 


almost a gasp. Polly knew she had conquered, 
and she could afford to be conciliatory. 
“Some of the cake has chocolate frosting.” 
That was enough. Jennie herself was won 
to retribution. : 
' “Go buy the cake and knock three times, and 
you maycome in.” It was the relentless Jennie 
who said it. 


The China Lady’s Wardrobe. 


Once upon atime, when I was just about as 
big as you, and wore ruffled white bib-aprons, 
and a blue ribbon tied about my straight yellow 
locks, I went away up in the country to visit my 
grandfather and grandmother. 

I do not remember the journey or the farm- 
house or anything about the visit until it comes 
to the time when grandmother gave me and 
Cousin Eunice, who was a little older, a blue 
plate piled with bread and butter and jelly, and 
took us up into the big attic, and told us that we 
might play there all the morning. 

Aunt Minnie went up with us, too,—she was 
very tall and very old, fully fifteen—and she 
gave us her beautiful doll to play with. Such a 
white-and-black-and-red, smooth, shiny, large 
china lady, with a sweet smile and a real hoop- 
skirt and a knitted hood and a little brooch in 
the form of a flag! 

“Will you promise to be very careful of 
her?” said Aunt Minnie; and we each hopped 
on one foot, and said, ““Yes’m !” 

So grandmother and Aunt Minnie went down- 
stairs and left us and the smiling, black-haired 
china lady and the gray kitty. I must not for- 
get the gray kitty; for she is the most impor- 
tant one in the story. Indeed, there would have 
been no story at all if the gray kitty had not run 
under the— But you read on, and you'll see 
what the gray kitty did. 

Well, Cousin Eunice and I dressed the china 
lady and undressed her, and played come-to-see, 
and ate the jelly-bread; and, finally, Cousin 
Ennice said, “Let’s dress up the gray kitty.” 

‘I said, “ Oh, let’s !” 

‘So we put the astonished gray kitty into the 
china lady’s hoop-skirt, and pinned on the china 
lady’s lace collar with the flag brooch, and tied 
on the china lady’s, hood; and then we put her 
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down on the floor, and Cousin Eunice said, 
“Now walk like a lady!” 

But the gray kitty mewed a long frightful 
“me-e-ow,” and ran as I’m sure no lady ever 
ran,—around and around and around and down 
the stairs, and through the hall, and down 
another flight, and out-of-doors, and around the 
house, and through the barnyard—and—under 
the barn! We two little girls ran, too, as fast 
as we could; and, by laying our faces quite on 
the ground by the barn-sill, we could just see 
her eyes, blazing in the farthest corner, 

Oh! we called sweetly, “Poor pussy! come, 
pussy!” and we brought milk in a saucer, But 
nothing would tempt the gray kitty to come 
near us. 

We could hear her scratch, and try to free 
herself from the hoop-skirt,—that beautiful hoop- 
skirt that belonged to Aunt Minnie’s smiling 
china lady. 

At last, two very frightened little girls went 
to find grandfather, and said, in such small voices, 
“Grandpa, the kitty—is—under the barn |” 

“Ts she?” said grandpa. “Well, that’s all 
right. She’ll come out again.” 

“But—grandpa—she’s got on—the clothes !” 

“What clothes?” said grandpa; and the voices 
that replied were so very small that he had to 
bend his tall head to hear. 
| “Aunt Minnie’s doll’s clothes!” 

No doubt this did not seem so dreadful to 
grandfather as it did to us; but he found a long 
pole, and he made the gray kitty come out, and 
he helped us to catch her and rescue the china 
lady’s wardrobe. 

But—the hoop-skirt was bent and broken, 
and the red knitted hood was soiled, and the 
lace collar was torn, and the brooch in the 
shape of a flag was lost! 

And just here I cannot remember what hap- 
pened next. I suppose the two tearful little 
nieces went to Aunt Minnie and told her all 
about it; and I think she must have forgiven 
them, for all the rest of the visit goes into a 
dream.—Frances Burr, in Little Folks. 


The Carlyle Cat. 


Some letters written by Mrs. Carlyle to a fam- 
ily servant were recently published in the Critic. 
In one she gives the maid amusing directions 
concerning the treatment of the cat in case Mr. 
Carlyle arrived home before his wife :— 


“JT still Zope he may not come till I myself am 
home first! But—if he should—there is one 
thing that you must attend to, and which you 
would not think of without being told!—zhaz 
cat! !—I wish she were dead! But J can’t 
shorten her days, because—you see—my poor 
dear wee dog liked her! Well! there she is— 
and as long as she attends Mr. C, at his meals 
(she doesn't care a snuff of tobacco for him at 
any other times!) so long will Mr. C. continue 
to give her bits of meat, and driblets of milk, to 
the ruination of the carpets and hearthrugs! I 
have over and over again pointed out to him the 
stains she has made—but he won’t believe them 
her doing! And the dining-room carpet was so 
old and ugly that it wasn’t worth rows with 
one’s husband about! Now, however, that nice 
new cloth must be protected against the cat 
abuse. So what I wish is that you would shut 
up the creature when Mr. C. has breakfast, or 
dinner, or tea. And, if he remarks on her ab- 
sence, say it was my express desire. 
idea what a selfish, immoral, improper beast she 
is, nor what mischief she does to the carpets.” 


‘tory, 


He has no} 
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Painting a Frog’s Portrait. 


One of my pets was a frog about half-grown. 
He would hop on my hand to the tip of my 
finger and sing—or croak—as long as I chose 
to hold him. I was an invalid then, and when 
I felt lonely, and my husband was away, I used 
to give a little croak to invite the frog to a duet; 
and he would set off as if his life depended on 
his song, no matter what the hour might be. 
One day I wanted to paint him in a picture, and 
tried to' take a profile view. But he would not 
let me do it. Whenever I put him in the right 
position, he would hop around so as to face me 
and then go on my paper. Then I bethought 
myself of putting him in a plate with some 
water, so that. he might be comfortable. This 
plan answered very well; but, when I turned the 
plate around so as to get a side view, he hob- 
bled around also and would face me. I tried - 
edging around the table myself, but with the 
same result, so that I was obliged to hold him 
sideways while I drew him. But, whenever I 
raised my head to look at him, he raised 
his head, too, and lowered it again when I 
began to paint; and so we went on nodding at 
each other like a pair of Chinese mandarins.— 


Selected. 


The Reply Courteous, 


Four-year-old Garland is devoted to his 
young and beautiful aunt Louise. One morning, 
as she was talking to him from the second-story 
window while he gave her ecstatic answers from 
the brick sidewalk, he suddenly held up his 
chubby arms, and called up to her :— 

“Throw yourself down in my arms, auntie t 
Vill catch you.” 

“Why, Garland, if I were to do that,” his 
auntie said, laughing, “I might make a buck- 
wheat cake of you.” 

“Well, then, auntie,” said the gallant little 
lover, “I’d be the buckwheat cake and you’d be 
the honey !"—Ziving Church. 


During Roy’s first year.in school he came 
home late one afternoon. “I was kept in,” he 
explained, “and it was all the fault of that ther- 
mometer! Just wait till I get to be thermome- 
ter, and I’ll report her for laughing in the line.” 
4A; TaD: 


Little Gregory was looking at pictures of 
Cesar and Cicero and Cato in his Roman his- 
says the Chicago Record-Herald. “It 
must have been kind of nice,” he said, “being an 
old Roman’s boy.” “Why?” asked his mother. 
“Cause in those days a feller couldn’t have aie 
pa’s pants made over fer him.” 


‘““CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, coms 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, anpounces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND. 
SAPOLIO- 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. d/l grocers and druggists, . 
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Good News. 
Work. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“ This is my work; my blessing, not my doom ; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way”: 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


— Henry Van Dyke, in the Outlook. 


Co-operation. 


. Sometimes the system of our social order 
receives a sudden shock from some runaway 
trolley car, and people wake up enough to won- 
der whether it cannot be improved. 

. “Perhaps that fellow who said last Sunday 
that we are all each other’s keepers and that we 
must bear each other’s burdens knew what he 
was talking about.” Such is the ejaculation of 
some worthy old gentleman who has just come 
back from the safe deposit where he has been 
cutting off his coupons, and has stopped at the 
coal office to be told he can only have one ton 
of coal, He looks for his Adam Smith, and 
cannot find out what is the matter. He curses 
Adam Smith, for which he has more reason 

an for most of his profane ejaculations, And, 
as he selects his cigar and settles down to his 
ation, his little grand-daughter, wishing to 
assuage his anger, asks if people have tried the 

Golden Rule. 

Then the old grumbler rouses up enough to 
say that he believes they tried “co-operation,” 
and that he thinks it failed. 

I mean by all. this that “co-operation” is 
talked about and inquired about just when 
people feel the pinch and screw. But I observe 
that the grumblers did not choose or care to 
help co-operation forward until their own fingers 
were pinched in the door. Happily, it is never 
too late to learn ; and one is glad to know that the 
friends of co-operation seize the opportunity to 
expound their simple gospel to all who have 
ears to hear. 

At almost any time in the last twelve months 
hard wood for fuel could be bought at the wharf 
in Boston for six dollars and fifty cents a cord. 

If I had been one of fifty persons who met last 
April in Boston, and each laid down thirteen 
dollars, I should on this first of October have two 
cords of hard wood awaiting my order. I was not 
one. So, when I go to the wood wharf to-day, I 
am told that by paying fourteen dollars I can have 
one cord, but only one. This little fact arrests 
my attention, and I begin muttering about “co- 
operation.” I begin even to wonder whether it 
would not have been better if I had heard 
Prof. Peabody’s lectures on “Co-operation,” 
or bought Mr. Lloyd’s book or Mr. Cooke’s or 
even Dr. Hale’s. Perhaps, if I had, I should 
have two cords of wood instead of one. 

For readers in this semi-penitential vein of 
thought, about their own omissions, the follow- 
ing words are written. 

It is quite true, as the grumbler says, that, 
while “co-operation” has been signally success- 
ful in some countries and in some undertakings, 
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experiments tried in this business have often 
utterly failed. The writers on the subject are 
apt to say that co-operation in manufacture has 
had its best success in France. 
the German system of “co-operation” in banking 
has been more successful than any such system 
in other countries. In America “co-operation” 
has taken the control of insurance, so that al- 
most all insurance on lives here is made on the 
co-operative principle. Very remarkable suc- 
cess has been achieved by the co-operative 
building societies, and I like to say here that I 
think Mr. Josiah Quincy’s advice and experience 
and adventure gave a start in that business 
which it has never lost. In England great suc- 
cess has been gained in co-operative trade. In 
Mr. Lloyd’s very valuable book, published three 
or four years ago, he gives the figures which 
show the success of the great movement there. 
In one table in his Appendix, as a result of 
thirty-four years’ progress of the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, he shows that its 
business in 1897 was the purchase and distribu- 
tion of articles needed in the co-operative stores 
amounting to fifty-nine millions dollars worth 
in that year. I believe that the purchase and 
sale of tea by the central organization was larger 
than that of any other importing corporation 
with one exception. 

The genius of America has always run in this 
direction. The establishment of free schools in 
the beginning here was a piece of co-operation 
for education, the whale fisheries of Nantucket, 
the mackerel fisheries of other ports, were al- 
ways to a very recent period conducted on the 
principle of co-operation; that is to say, each 
person concerned in the ship or the schooner 
which tried the adventure received a propor- 
tional part of the profit and paid his proportional 
part of the expenses, according to a statement 
agreed upon in advance. By this plan every 
man and every boy had his “lay” in the voyage. 
So soon as the necessity of supplying towns with 
water appeared, the American cities adopted the 
co-operative system. And in almost every in- 
stance—I know myself of no exception—the 
water supply is regulated on the principle of 
all for each and each for all. 

The Rochdale system in England, which has 
had such extraordinary success, is not a system 
for manufacture nor insurance nor banking. It 
is a system in which those who unite buy what 
they want at wholesale, to divide among the 
members, with no charge but the expense of the 
operation. In 1844 a few workmen in the man- 
ufacturing town of Rochdale met and agreed to 
buy together some supplies which they would 
need for their families. “This enterprise has 
gone so far that it has extended into the great 
system of co-operative shops and stores which 
now covers England. But the Rochdale system 
has never succeeded in America for more than 
a limited period of time. For this failure there 
are many reasons; and when one tells such a 
story as I have told above, of the imaginary fifty 
people who bought their wood last April and 
are now, if they exist, laughing in their sleeves 
at us who did not, one has to take these failures 
into account, ta 

My friend Mr. George Littlefield is one of 
the persons who has studied them, and I am 
very glad to know that Mr. Littlefield and his 
friends propose to establish in Massachusetts a 
system of co-operation based upon: the English 
success and free from the difficulties which have 
heretofore obstructed success in ‘America. If 
they. should ask my advice, I should say that I 


It seems that 
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do not know much about it, but that I have 
studied the matter carefully for fifty years and 
am satisfied of two or three things. ‘ 

First, that the American workman has in his 
very blood the passion to wander. He is cer- 
tainly a descendant of the emigrant ; and he has 
the emigrant life in his veins. While, therefore, 
an English co-operative store is well-nigh sure 
that most of its co-operators want to stay in 
that place until they die, the manager of the 
American co-operative store must remember 
that some of the best fellows in it may want to 
go to Duluth or Seattle to-morrow and to take 
with them all that they have invested. The 
English plan must be adapted to this habit, or 
it will not succeed. 

Second, I am quite sure that the co-operative 
system must be so arranged as to provide simply 
for the essentials of life. The co-operative 
store may deal successfully in wood, coal, flour, 
thread, needles, and other things which every- 
body wants; but it had better not attempt the: 
general or fancy trade, The same rule applies 
in matters of government 
State is wise which owns canals, which every- 
body needs. The State is not wise which under- 
takes to own the dwelling-houses, because one 
family wants one sort of house and another 
family wants another. 

Third, and chiefly, the English co-operative 
stores all started with a moral or idealistic 


“Go to, you shall save money” first: They said, 


first “let us help each other.” Holyoake, who is 
theory at bottom. The founders did not say, 
not suspected of being very religious, said 
squarely that it would be a good thing if 
churches would take upon themselves the busi- 
ness of buying in common for the worshippers. 
I believe the Ruggles Street people here have 
had the wit to do this already. And this is 
what Mr. Littlefield proposes at Haverhill. He 
and his friends will succeed now, according to 
me, if they keep this eternal principle in the 
forefront of their plans. Do not say, “We will be 
richer if we bear each other’s burdens,” but do 
say, “Our lives will be larger, the State will be 
more prosperous, civilization will go forward, 
and the kingdom of God will come if we can 
contrive some simple way in which, for the 
essentials of physical life, men shall bear each 
other’s burdens.” All this is set forth at length 
in Mr. Lloyd’s book, in Mr. Cooke’s book, and, 
as I have modestly intimated, in my own book, 
“How They Lived at Hampton.” There is a 
curious story about this book that I will tell, 
even at the risk of the suspicion of egotism. 


But I and the readers of this column are a | 


sort of family group who can say some things 
to each other which we would not proclaim to 
mankind. I wrote “Hampton,” in 1888, and sent 
it to the American Sunday School Society in 
competition fora premium which they offered. 
Another man got the premium. SoI published 
the book myself, and I have myself been very 
glad I did so. When it was published, the 
newspaper press, which at that time had very 
few people connected with it who had the cour- 
age of their convictions was very much afraid of 
the book, They did not know what it meant, 
and were afraid that it recommended anarchy. 
So it happened that the book was never recom- 
mended by anybody to anybody except by 
Mr, George Holyoake, who honored it so far 
that he reprinted it in England. In America, 


however, it had to work its own way. It has~ 
been a very interesting thing to me to observe. 


that the sale of it has been in separate copies, 


ownership. The 
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as one workman after another heard of it and 
wrote his private letter to ask for it. It 
has been to me a valuable illustration of the 
indifference which the public pays to what are 
called the literary judgments of the press. On 
the other hand, it has been an illustration of the 
certainty that, in the long run, the people who 
want that “sort of thing” will find that “sort of 
thing.” I think that this is one of the wise 
maxims of President Lincoln. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


British Rule in India. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


_ Mr. Mott, in his Register article of September 
18, wholly mistakes the spirit and aim of my 
article (Register, September 11), in which I call 

attention to several books and periodicals, of 
much ability and fairness, which ought to be in 
American libraries and public reading-rooms, 
and thus accessible to persons who care to 
know the real religious and political situation in 

_ India. _ I do not cal] the British people “devils,” 
or think them “devils,” as Mr. Mott rather hotly 
suggests. On the contrary, my regard and love 
for England are probably as deep and sincere as 
his own. I am not, however, of those who be- 
lieve that the true way to show one’s love for a 
nation (one’s own or another) is to cover up its 
shortcomings, but rather to do what one can to 
point them out in a spirit of candor and fair- 
ness, with a view to their correction. 

There are two Englands, as there are two 
‘Americas. One is greedy, grasping, selfish, 
sometimes unscrupulous in its treatment of 
weaker peoples. The other is noble, generous, 
humanitarian, seeks to protect the weak and to 
promote ends of justice in the world. Fifty 
years ago one America was defending slavery, 
the other was declaring that slavery was wrong. 
This juster America was long in a minority; 
but it had right on its side, and, finally, it won 
its great battle for humanity. Seventy years 
ago the situation was essentially the same in 
England. One England was defending slavery 
in the colonies. For along time this England 
was in the majority. The other England stood 
for justice and freedom for black as well as 
white. Its appeal to the intelligence and con- 
science of the British people was at last effect- 
ive, and chattel slavery was swept from beneath 
the British flag. 

To-day the same two Englands look upon 
India as differently as formerly they looked 
upon colonial slavery. Mr. Mott defends the 
one, and seems wrought up almost to rage be- 
cause it is suggested that the other has a right 
to be heard. I ask a hearing for the England 
of Edmund Burke (who impeached Warren 
Hastings for wrongs done to India), of John 
Bright, of Gladstone, of Lord Ripon, of many of 
the ablest Englishmen who have ever served in 
India,—the England which thinks it as impor- 

tant to-day to protect the Indian people against 
injustice as it was seventy years ago to right 
the wrongs of the negro slaves of Jamaica. 

Let me answer briefly Mr. Mott’s principal 
points. 

1. He calls the claim that famines are grow- 
ing more numerous and severe in India a “well- 
worn fallacy,’ which Prof. Hopkins has ‘“ex- 
amined carefully and refuted.” I had just fin- 
ished reading Prof. Hopkins’s “refutation” when 
I wrote my Register article. If Mr. Mott will 
ead the books of Mr, Digby and Mr. Dutt, to 
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which I invited attention, he will see how lim- 
ited are Prof. Hopkins’s facts and how incon- 
Clusive are his deductions. Of course there is 
no space to give the facts here; but, if any 
readers of this care to get hold of some of the 
more important of them, I will take the liberty 
to refer them to an article of mine on “ Indian 
Famines,” printed in the Mew England Maga- 
sine of September, 1900. 

2. Mr. Mott does not seem quite to dare to deny 
England’s neglect to promote irrigation in India, 
but instead asks, “What previous government 
has done a tenth as much?” The answer is 
easy: Every previous government. The fact is 
that, while at certain times and in some parts 
good irrigation work has been done under 
British rule, it is notorious that as a whole there 
has been serious and disastrous neglect. There 
has been no lack of money for military interests, 
for wars beyond the borders, and for railways ; 
but for irrigation, upon which the life of the 
people depends, there have been left only drib- 
lets. Something like eight times as much 
money has been spent for railways alone as for 
irrigation. Why this difference? Because irri- 
gation, while it benefits the Indian people, does 
not put much money into the pockets of the 
English. Bout railways bring large pecuniary 
returns to the English, though they benefit the 
people but little, besides causing certain serious 
injuries, such as breaking up their native sys- 
tems of canals and canal traffic and ruining their 
native manufactures. If as much had been 
spent upon irrigation as upon railways, or even 
upon wars outside of India in which India has 
no interest, famines, instead of increasing in 
number and severity, would before this have 
been nearly or quite unknown. 

3. Mr. Mott denies that India is heavily taxed. 
What are the facts? Turn to England. Eng- 
lishmen groan under the weight of their taxes, 
but the taxation of the people of India is three 
times as great according to their income as the 
people of England. And this means much more 
than three times as great hardship, because the 
income of the Indian people is so much more 
meagre, to begin with. 

4. Wearetold that under the great Mogul em- 
perors the taxation was heavier than it is now. 
But what has that to do with the present situa- 
tion? Is it enough foran enlightened Christian 
power of the twentieth century to be as good as 
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or only a litfle better than a cruel, tyrannical, 
semi-barbarous power of the sixteenth century ? 
As a fact, however, it is probable that the taxes 
of the tyrannical Mogul emperors were not so 
burdensome upon the people as the present 
taxes are, for the following reasons: (t) The 
Mogul taxes were not so rigidly collected. (2) 
They were collected from the ryots (small 
farmers) in kind, in produce, not in money. It 
is the requirement that the taxes be paid in 
money that makes the hardship so great in an 
agricultural land like India. (3) The taxes col- 
lected by the Mogul emperors were spent at 
home: they were nbt sent away to a foreign land 
to the steady impoverishment of Indian re- 
sources. 

5. Mr. Mott denies that the Indian people are 
growing poorer. This shows that he has never 
studied Indian poverty on the ground, and that 
he has read only on one side. Let me give him © 
some facts. Mr. Digby, in his ‘Prosperous 
India,” shows from official estimates and Par- 
liamentary and Indian Blue Books that, whereas 
the average daily income of the people of India 
in 1850 was four cents per person, in 1882 it 
had sunk to three cents per person, and in 1900 
to one and a half cents per person. What does 
this mean except that the Indian people are 
growing poorer, and to a degree that is appall- 
ing? Of course, people reduced to such ex- 


‘tremes, such awful poverty as this, can lay up 


nothing. When the rains do not come, and the 
crops of a single season fail, they are undone; 
and millions must either die or be kept alive by 
government doles. 

6. Mr. Mott justifies the great salaries and 
pensions paid the English rulers of India, and 
makes light of the drain to England. Is a steady, 
outflowing stream of $100,000,000 a year, for 
$75,000,000 of which there is not a cent of pe- 
cuniary returns, a light matter? In the West- 
minster Gazette of April 24, 1900, the estimate 
is made that the economic drain from India to 
England during the past twenty-five years alone 
aggregates $2,500,000,000. Even if we reduce 
the estimate by one-half, is it any wonder that 
the Indian people are impoverished? Is it any 
wonder that, though in the worst famine years 
there is plenty of food, the people have nothing 
to buy with, and must starve by the million ? 

Mr. Mott might well have claimed, as govern- 
ment reports from India and many British news- 
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papers constantly do, that India is prosperous. 
But whose prosperity is it? It is the prosperity 
of the British: it is not the prosperity of the 
Indian people. The British have all power in 
their hands. They make the laws; they fix 
their own salaries; they control the tariffs, the 
issue of money, the railways, the telegraphs, the 
foreign commerce, and the most important do- 
mestic commerce. Is it any wonder they are 
prosperous? But how about those that eat 
the crumbs that fall from the masters’ tables ? 
No people are prosperous whose average annual 
income per family of five is $25.90 ($5.18 per 
person). No people are prosperous when a man 
like Sir William Hunter can say of them, “Forty 
millions go through life on insufficient food.” 

But it is only a part of the wrong done to 
India that she is impoverished. Quite as great 
an injustice is her loss of liberty,—the fact that 
no part whatever is allowed her in her own 
government. Canada and Australia are free 
and self-governing. India is kept in absolute 
subjection. She is given no representation, no 
way of protecting herself against unjust laws, 
no power whatever in the direction of her own 
affairs. Yet her people are Aryans, the finest 
race in Asia, having a great literature, a great 
history, members of the same ethnic family 
with the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, 
and the British themselves; and there are not 
wanting among them men, in numbers, who are 
the equals of the British in knowledge, in abil- 
ity, in trustworthiness, and in every high qual- 
ity. It is not strange that many Englishmen 
are waking up to the fact that such treatment of 
such a people, or any people, is tyranny: it is a 
violation of those ideals of freedom and justice 
which have been England’s greatest glory. It 
is also short-sighted as regards Britain’s own 
interests, Itis the kind of policy which cost 
her her American colonies, and later came 
near costing her Canada. If persisted in, it 
must cost her India. The books and periodi- 
cals to which I called attention in my former 
article represent the India which feels these 
wrongs and asks to have them righted, and the 
England which believes in justice, not only for 
herself, but for India and all men. 

Toronto, CANADA. 


New York Letter. 


This popular, populous city takes no vacation. 
Those of us who have got back to work find the 
same scene of disorder in Manhattan that we 
left two months ago, except that it has moved a 
little further up town. The streets along the 
line of the new subway are torn up; and the din 
of trolleys, cabs, vans, and carts, is made worse 
by the noise of the steam drills and other 
mechanisms used in constructing our under- 
ground road. The excavations for new build- 
ings add to the general confusion and mussiness. 
All around are signs that this metropolis, like 
all others, never ceases from work. How is it 
possible, we ask the author of the interesting 
“Talk to Busy Women by One of Them,” in 
the Register, September 4, to cultivate ‘a sense 
of leisure in the heart” in the midst of this 
constant manual, social, and commercial tur- 
moil? 

So busy is every one here that there is hardly 
time for righteous indignation to have full play. 
To be sure, there was a sharp outcry when the 
public schools opened, and it was found that 
there were not enough seats, by some thousands, 
to give the almost a million children who ap- 
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plied for registration a full day’s schooling. But 
the complaints were heard for a day or two only, 
and the newspapers turned their attention to 
more “:imely” matters. So far as can be Jearned, 
no one has insisted that the admirable sugges- 


‘tion be acted upon that the churches in the dis- 


tricts most overcrowded should let the Board 
of Education use their assembly halls and Sun- 
day-school rooms for day schools. 

The only complaint that has been persistent 
is thatagainst the coal operators and the miners. 
This has been a constant one, because we are all 
so terribly anxious about our empty coal-bins. 
Happy are, or should be, the country folk who 
own their own wood piles and are forever inde- 
pendent of anthracite dealers! 

Dr. Hale’s letter to the Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mittee of Boston, organized by the labor unions 
to raise money for the striking miners, has been 
variously commented upon. His prophecy that 
the strike is bringing nearer the control of the 
mines by the State of Pennsylvania, or ulti- 
mately by the nation, would be, in the opinion 
of many here, a very unfortunate solution, 
especially when the politics of the Quaker 
State are under the control-of a boss re- 
puted to be unscrupulous. Such ownership 
would give the politicians a hold upon the 
situation which, apparently, they have not had 
during the present trouble. But we all agree 
with Dr. Hale that it is a public outrage to have 
miners or operators withhold what God has 
given for the good of all. That the suffering of 
the poor will be very great this winter is ad- 
mitted by all the charitable workers. In reply 
to some public criticism that Mr. J. P. Morgan 
was indifferent to this side of humanity, Mr. 
Strauss, who is recognized as having reduced 
the mortality of the city by his sterilized milk 
depots, is reported to have said that Mr. Morgan 
has been one of the most generous supporters of 
the free coal depots. In times past he has 
furnished coal for them at below cost, and has 
even supported wholly one of the depots. May 
Mr. Morgan find it possible to render like aid to 
Mr. Strauss this winter ! 

By Sunday of next week there will be a gen- 
eral reopening of our own churches and of those 
of other faiths. The lengthening column of re- 
ligious notices in the Sunday papers gives evi- 
dence that every one is getting back for another 
year of work. The Unitarian headquarters 
opened September 1. The work immediately 
in sight is the special session of the Middle 
States Conference, to be held at Meadville in 
connection with the inauguration of Mr. F. C. 
Southworth as president of the Theological 
School. This will take place on October 2. 
Early in November comes the annual meeting 
of the conference to be held this year in Troy. 
At a recent meeting of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee at the headquarters two ministers applied 
for fellowship in our denomination, Rev. C. C. 
Clark of a Congregational church in Elizabeth, 
N.J., and Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., who 
has just resigned from the Temple Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia. Mr. Goldsmith is a 
Spanish scholar, and is now writing a book on 
that language. After its completion he will be 
ready for service in our denomination. 

Among the visiting ministers in the city is 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, who is taking a 
year’s rest from her work at the Bell Street 
Chapel in Providence. She will remain all 
winter in New York, in order to be near her 
daughter, who is a member of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske’s dramatic company, Pleasant 
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visions arise of innumerable occasions when 
Mrs. Spencer will be seen and heard by her 
many friends in Greater New York. 

When the Methodists of the Middle and New 
England States asserted that they would raise a 
Twentieth Century Fund of $20,000,000, it is 
doubtful if any one believed they would be able 
to doit. But they have already raised $17,000,- 
000 of the sum, and the remaining $3,000,000 is 
reported to be in sight. As the entire fund is 
to be used in freeing Methodist churches from 
debt and in educational work, the future of 
Methodism may be prophesied as a brilliant 
one. It seems that other denominations started 
twentieth century funds also; and the Church 
Economist, published here, tells in its September 
number how they are getting on with them. 

The Methodists of Canada set their figure at- 
$1,000,000, and they have raised $250,000 more 
than that; and the Presbyterians of Canada put 
their mark also at $1,000,000, and have already 
obtained $1,430,000, with a probability that they 
will receive $150,000 more. The English Metho- 
dists have raised $4,500,000; the English Con- 
gregationalists, who sought $2,000,000, have 
secured $3,312,000; the English Baptists, who 
put their figure at $1,250,000, have already re- 
ceived $1,000,000 ; and the Congregationalists of 
Wales, who set out to secure $100,000 in five 
years, have received $360,000 in three years. 

The Economist reckons that the churches have 
secured $30,000,000 of the $40,000,000 proposed, 
and that the movement in all its branches is 
proving an unexpected and overwhelming suc- 
cess. Doubtless the entire sum proposed will 
be secured, 

This enormous sum has been collected not 
from a syndicate of rich men, but in small sums 
from people in modest circumstances. It seems 
infinitely more worth while to have raised the 
fund in this way. Who would have thought the 
giving spirit so universal ? 

The news from Hackley Hall is most en- 
couraging. The upper schoo!, occupying the 
new buildings, will open October 1 with fifty- 
two scholars. The lower.school, which opened 
September 24, has fifteen scholars. Mr. Will- 
iams hopes to have special‘ dedication service 
of the new buildings some time during these 
fall months. 

The president of the New York Unitarian 
Club, Rev. T. R. Slicer, will introduce some in- 
novations at its first meeting in November. 
The club will be entertained at Sherry’s, and not 
at the St. Denis Hotel, as in past years. The 
speech-making will precede the feasting, which 
will take the form of a supper. This arrange- 
ment should appeal to both listeners and 
speakers. Is it not the custom in Japan to 
have before rather than after-dinner speaking? 

M. A. M. 


Institute Notes. 


The ministers of the Unitarian denomination 
hold the name and work of Charles Carroll 
Everett_in loving memory. They will find 
special satisfaction in that part of the pro- 


‘gramme at Plymouth which is to be devoted 


to Dean Everett. Prof. Josiah Royce is to speak 
of Dean Everett as a “metaphysician,” Prof. 
Edward Hale on the dean as a “theologian,” 
and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., on the 
dean as a “Man of Letters.” : 

One of the pleasant features of the Institute 
will be the reception on Tuesday evening which 
Rev, John Cuckson,the minister of the First: 


—s  ee 
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Parish, and Mrs. Cuckson are to give to the 
members of the Institute at their attractive 
home. 

Prof. George F. Moore’s paper on “The 
Problem of the Origin of Religion” will be 
awaited with interest by those who know the 
quality and spirit of his work. 

Rates have been-arranged at the Samoset 
and Plymouth Rock Hotels in Plymouth at ex- 
ceedingly reasonable terms. Re, es 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Nominating Committee elected at Plym- 
outh, Mass., in October, 1901, would make the 
following report of names to be voted upon at 

_the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society to be held at Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 16, 1902: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Bos- 
ton, Mass., president; Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
Providence, R.I., and Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal., vice-presidents; Miss Lou- 
isa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass., clerk; Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester, Mass., 
treasurer. For directors to serve three years, 
1g02-1905: Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster, 
Mass.; Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, 
Mass.; Mr. Frank H. Burt, Newton, Mass. ; 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. 
Walter P. Winsor, Fairhaven, Mass. Nominat- 
ing Committee, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, Rev. 
Eugere R. Shippen, Miss Edith Coburn, and 
Mrs, F. R. Knapp. 

In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at Worcester, Mazss., 
Wednesday evening, October 15, and Thursday, 
October 16. I need not recount what is so fully 
set forth in that annouticement. Besides, I 
have dwelt somewhat recently on the value of 
the coming sessions, and what they import tothe 
working forces of our Unitarian churches. Let 
me say, however, that there are but six days in 
which tosend contributions for the present finan- 
cial year to the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. The books close October 8,and anything 
received after that time must be credited to the 
next year; but those thus delayed will lose mem- 
bership with delegate powers for the coming 
meeting. So far as possible, Sunday-schools 
should send delegates to Worcester. In return, 
these persons will bring back information and 
inspiration. Programmes, ballots, and circulars 
have been sent to the pastors or representatives 
of every contributing Sunday-school. If by any 
mishap these are not received in any case, please 
notify me at once. 

Anniversaries are commendable, not only be- 
cause they usually celebrate a worthy past, but 
they call attention to the needs of the present 
and inspire to a noble future. The Channing 
Sunday-school of Newton observed its fiftieth 
anniversary last Sunday afternoon, September 
28, at 4 P.M. This Sunday-school has always 
been the source of valuable graduates into the 
denominational life. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society wishes the Channing Sunday- 
school of Newton another fifty years of vigor 
and usefulness. 

Every Other Sunday has strong enough wings 
to fly to remote parts of the earth. It is now 
making regular visits to Manila in the Philip- 
pine Islands, to India, to England, to Italy, and 
many another far country. Which remindsme 
to say that there are certain new features in 
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Every Other Sunday meriting a passing notice. 
A new department begins with issue for October 
12, called “Seed Thoughts.” In this part of the 
paper will be found quotations helpful to the 
religious and spiritual life from many sources. 
It will occupy about half a column each issue of 
the paper. Another new feature in the same 
number is the beginning of a series of suggestive 
articles by Miss Julia Frances Whiton, entitled 
“A Girl’s Life.” Miss Whiton is a member of 
Rev. William C. Gannett’s Sunday-school in 
Rochester, N.Y., and has already worked 
these topics out successfully with a class of 
young ladies. It is a very suggestive course of 
studies, and ought to be very helpful in many 
ways. The first instalment is somewhat long, 
owing to the preface with its list of reference 
books, but the four succeeding portions will fill 
about a column each, and include two topics 
each time. One result in printing these 
topics for clubs, classes, and Sunday-schools 
will be the enrichment of the variety of 
the contents in Every Other Sunday. The 
“Home Study Club” begins again under the 
editorship as before of Mrs. Sara Sargent 
Abbott. This department created a great deal 
of interest last year, and stimulated the young 
people to profitable investigation of books and 
libraries. These are special matters, but Zvery 
Other Sunday will continue with its customary 
variety of stories, poems, pictures, and articles 
ingeneral. I suggest to Sunday-school teachers 
that they may find increasing help from this 
paper in many phases of their teaching. 
EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Young People’s Religiou 
Union. ; 


A significant movement in the work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, during the 
last two years, has been the formation of con- 
ferences ot federations of various local societies. 
The Union now has five such federations, all 
situated in the State of Massachusetts. On Sat- 
urday, September 20, two of these federations 
held their annual fall meetings, the North 
Worcester at Sterling and the North Middlesex 
at Stow. These occasions give me opportunity 
to say a word or two regarding the work of these 
federations, the goals at which they should aim 
and the results which they should attain. 

A federation, I believe, can justify itself on 
two grounds only. In the first place, it can 
lend inspiration to the individual members of 
the unions and give fresh life to the unions 
themselves. The sense of fellowship which it 
generates, the intercorhmunication and sense of 
fellowship which it excites, the enthusiasm of 
spirit and inspiration of purpose which it arouses, 
all these serve to revitalize the separate unions, 
to remove that chill of loneliness engendered by 
a sense of isolation, and to infuse new life and 
new hope wherever discouragement may be 
manifesting itself. Federations mean strength 
in place of weakness, concentration of energy in 
place of haphazard dispersion,—in one word, 
union in place of division. In the second place 
these federations can further the formation of 
new unions. Each federation enjoys an inti- 
macy of acquaintance with its own particular 
field such as can never be gained by the national 
officers. It knows the places which give prom- 
ise of definite results, the places which will yield 
a harvest if only the seed be sown. To the fed- 
erations, therefore, we at headquarters must 
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- look for assistance in this direction. Each fed- 
eration should add at least one new union a 
year to its list of societies, thus justifying itself 
by tangible results. 


The Religious Union has not federations | 


enough. There should be at least one more in 
Massachusetts and several more outside of this 
State. The good work done by the five already 
established shows what might be done by others. 
Let our unfederated unions look over their 
fields, let them communicate with their next 
neighbors, and see if they can’t “get together.” 
Two unions are enough to form a federation, 
and as many more as are near enough to join 
hands in fellowship. We need more federa- 
tions, we need more unions. Might not the one 
bring the other? 
Joun Haynes HoLMgs, President. 


NOTES. 


On Saturday, September 20, the North Mid- 


dlesex Federation held its fall meeting at Stow, 
Mass. It was a splendid rally, full of enthu- 
siasm and interest. Nearly one hundred and fifty 
were present. 
the national organization, spoke. On the same 
day the North Worcester Federation also had 
its. meeting. The meeting was well attended, 
and the reports from the various unions showed 
progress. Mr. Davis, the vice-president of the 
national organization, addressed the members. 
New unions are forming all over the country. 
Why will not those unions that are thinking of 
forming and joining the National Union this 
winter organize in time to take part in this year’s 
activities? The national officers are always 
glad to attend an organization meeting, when 
possible, and present the work of the society. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 12, “Control of our Dispositions,” 
Prov. xvi. 32; Rom. xii. 21; 1 Cor, viii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 26. “Cheerfulness,” found in “Scattered 
Leaves,” Charles A. Murdock; Van Dyke’s 
“Footpath to Peace”; “Opportunity,” by 
Roderick Stebbins; Ruskin’s ‘Precious 
Thoughts,” p. 360, “Cheerfulness.” 


The best part of health is fine disposition. It 
is more than talent even in the works of talent. 
Nothing will supply the want of sunshine to 
peaches; and, to make knowledge valuable, you 


must have the cheerfulness of wisdom. When-. 


ever you are sincerely pleased, you are nourished. 
The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. All 
healthy things are sweet-tempered.—Zmerson. 


CONTROL OF OUR DISPOSITIONS. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. SKINNER.* 


Prof. Tyndall says of the eminent scientist 
Faraday that: “underneath his sweetness and 
gentleness was the heat of a volcano. He was 
a man of excitable and fiery nature, but through 
self-discipline he had converted the fire into a 
central glow and motive power of life instead 
of permitting it to waste itself in useless pas- 
sion.” 
“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city”? 

And just so we may cite many another exam- 
ple: our beloved George Washington, who had 
great power of wrath, inheriting the high, hasty 
temper of his mother; the Duke of Wellington, 
whose career was marked by a persistent watch- 
fulness over his irritable and explosive nature. 


* For an article this week we are indebted to a member 
of the guild at West Upton, Mass, 


Mr. Holmes, the president of 


Did he not follow out the divine saying, |. 
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Or turn to Saint Paul. - He has himself intimated 


that he was quick, impulsive, fiery, yet ever con- 


trolling himself. And Saint Paul starts out as 
the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

There is an old saying which is very helpful : 
When angry, count ten; when very angry, count 
one hundred. 

_ Whatever our disposition, there is none so 
weak but he may replace it by a better one. 

To the lawless and violent, things of kindred 
nature are always hastening with swift feet. 
The Fates are asleep until we awaken them: 
they are waiting for us to open the doors for 
them. The man who spreads depression and 
discouragement ought not to live among us. 

A discouraged leader can chill the bravest 
army ever put in the field: a serene, buoyant 
leader can put resolution into cowards. 

The gentleness and tenderness of Christ were 
expressed in a consideration for others and a 
keen sympathy for their needs, sorrows, and 
imperfections, which makes him the leader 
among men. His happiness did not depend on 
what we call pleasure,—the things the world 
gives,—and he told his disciples not to depend 
on them. Happiness, he told them, is a dis- 
position, not a condition. Men are happy ac- 
cording to what they are, not according to what 
they have. 

The unselfish and loving are always sowing 
seeds of kindness, always inviting kindness, af- 
fection, and trust; and these qualities are always 
lying in wait along their paths in a thousand 
beautiful forms. 

We may cultivate the cheerful disposition, 
spreading hope and courage and joy. 

Just as plants dwindle and die without sun- 
shine, we will grow old and perish without the 
warmth and hope of courage. 

Cheerfulness may be cultivated as well as 
good temper or courtesy. 

Cheerfulness and sweetness are commonly re- 
garded as temperamental. In many cases they 
are the natural expression of harmonious nat- 
ures. But they are quite as often “the lovely 
fruits of forgotten toil,” — qualities which have 
been developed. 

Some of the most beautiful examples of cheer- 
fulness which the world has known have been 
furnished by those whose sorrows were more 
than their joys. 

It was said of Jeremy Taylor “that nature 
had befriended much in his constitution ; for he 
was a person of most sweet and obliging dispo- 
sition, of great candor and dignity.” His rule 
of life was “to be careful and stifle little things.” 

Is it not so, that small discomforts, petty 
annoyances, little troubles, often undo fine 
natures? 

We must learn to conquer these before the 
problem of happiness will be solved. 

We owe to our fellows the duty of self-control, 
sweetness, cheerfulness, and happiness as much 
as the duty of fidelity and honesty. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers: Meeting 
on Monday, October 6, at the home of Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Pierson, 29 Central Street, Somer- 
ville. 


” The first meeting of the Monday Club will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, October 6, at 10.30 
AM. Rey. Ellery Butler of Quincy will give a 
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paper on“Calvinism.’’ Business of importance 
will come before this meeting, and all interested 
in the future of the club are urged to attend. 
William W. Peck, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


Ministerial Union.—By request there will 
be a special meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
Channing Hall, Monday, October 6, at 10.30 A.M., 
to consider the following general subject: 
“The Coal Strike: What can We Do?” It is 
expected that John Graham Brooks, H. W. 
Chaplin, and others will address the meeting. 
Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


The North Worcester Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions.—The 
autumn meeting was held at Sterling on Sat- 
urday, September 20, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld 
presiding. The morning session was opened by 
an uplifting praise service, conducted by Rev. 
O. J. Fairfield. Rev. L. Fletcher Snapp, in his 
cordial welcome of the federation to Sterling, 
paid a high tribute to the earnestness and help- 
fulness of the Sterling Union. Rev. George H. 
Badger of Boston spoke of the relation of young 
people and the church, making an eloquent 
appeal for the chivalrous service of the young, 
and setting forth the value of the church in their 
lives. A strong address was made by Rey. 
H. S. Mitchell on “The Religious Value of our 
Unions,” indicating the opportunities afforded 
for cultivation of the spiritual life and necessary 
expression. 

Two hours of intermission for lunch, pro- 
vided by the Sterling Union, and social in- 
tercourse helped further to show forth the glad 
and hopeful spirit of the meeting, its tone of 
wholesome and natural religious life. 

The short session in the afternoon was occu- 
pied by reports from unions and discussion of 
plans. Two direct, manly, and impressive talks 
were given by Earle ©. Davis, vice-president of 
the National Young People’s Religious Union, 
and Percy A. Atherton, former president of the 
National Union. These young men in their 
earnestness and ability were fine types of the 
new religious life and thought found among our 
young people. Their interest in the work of the 
union is an augury of still better things to come 
and a circumstance of encouragement in the life 
of our church. 

The next meeting, which will be held on Feb- 
ruary 22, will unite with the South Worcester 
Federation. 


The Ministers’ Institute.—Thirteenth 
biennial session to be held at Plymouth, Mass. 
October 20, 21, 22, 23, with the First Parish 
Church, Rev. John Cuckson, minister. Pro- 
gramme: Monday, October 20, 8 P.M., sermon 
before the Institute, by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
minister of All Souls’ Chtirch, New York 
City. 

Tuesday, October 21, 9.30 A.M. opening 
address by the president, Rev. W. W. 
Fenn; 945 A.M., address of welcome by Rev. 
John Cuckson; ro to 1f A.M., Prof. David G. 
Lyon of Harvard University, “Some Recent 
Explorations in Bible Lands”; 11 to 11.30 
A.M., discussion; 11.30 to 12.30 P.M., Prof. 
Francis A. Christie of Meadville Theological 
School, “Recent Discussions of Synoptic 
Problems’’; 12.30 to 1 P.M., discussion; 4 
to 5 P.M. Prof. Arthur Cushman McGiffert 
of Union Theological Seminary, “The Christian- 
ity of the Early Church”; 5 p.M., discussion; 
8 p.m., social reception to the Institute by Rev, 
John Cuckson. 
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Wednesday, October 22, 10 to II A.M., Rév. 
Edward H. Hall of Cambridge, “Idealism and 
Mysticism”; 11 A.M., in memory of Dean Ever- 
ett: Prof. Josiah Royce, “Dean Everett as a 
Metaphysician”; Prof. Edward Hale, “Dean 
Everett as a Theologian”; Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, “Dean Everett as a Man of Letters” 
3 P.M., annual business meeting, election of offi- 
cers, etc.; 4to 5 P.M., President G. Stalney Hall 
of Clark University,““The White Man’s Burden” ; 
5 P.M., discussion; 8 P.M., addresses by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead of Boston and Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale on “Our Pilgrim Inheritance.” 

Thursday, October 23, 10 to 1r A.M., Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard University, “The 
Problem of the Origin of Religion”; 11 to 11.30 
A.M., discussion; 11.30 AM. to 12.30 P.M., Prof. 
Charles R. Lanman of Harvard University, 
“Some Current Misconceptions of Oriental Phil- 
osophy” ; 12.30 P.M,, discussion ; I P.M., adjourn- 
ment of the Institute. 

Hotel rates: The Samoset and the Plymouth 
Rock Hotels will receive ministers in attendance 
at the Institute on the following terms. Samo- 
set, $250 one in a room, $2 two in a room; 
Plymouth Rock, $2 one in a room, $1.50 two in 
a room. 

_ A circular, with this programme and added 
information, will be sent next week to all our 
ministers. Frank L. Phalen, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Michigan Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches will be held at Ann Arbor, 
Thursday and Friday, October 23, 24. An in- 
teresting programme is in preparation. The 
hospitality of the church is cordially extended 
to delegates from neighboring churches. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John will preach the conference 
sermon on Thursday eve. J. H. Crooker, presi- 
dent; William Forkell, secretary. 


Connecticut Valley Conference—The 
annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference of Unitarian-Congregational and Other 
Christian Churches will be held with the Second 
Congregational Society of Northampton, Mass., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 14th and 15th 
of October. 

The first session will be opened in the after- 
noon of the 14th at 3 o’clock, with a paper by 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, professor in Smith Col- 
lege, on “The Common Element in Religion 
and Comedy.” 7.30 o’clock, conference sermon 
by Rev. John D. Reid of Greenfield. 

In the morning of the 15th the conference 
will assemble at ro o’clock, when a brief. devo- 
tional exercise will be conducted by Rev. 
George F. Piper of Northfield. At 10.30 the 
order of business will be taken up, Mr. W. W. 
McClench of Springfield presiding. At 11 
o’clock an address will be presented by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, on “Some 
Problems of our National Work.” This will be 
followed by the report of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, Rev. Richard E. Birks of Deerfield 
chairman. The conference will adjourn at 12.30 
for dinner, which will be served by the women 
of the local parish. 

The afternoon session will be opened promptly 
at 2 o’clock, when unfinished business will be 
taken up, after which an informal discussion of 
the theme of Dr. Eliot’s address and the mis- 
sionary report will be led by Rev. William S. 
Morgan, Ph.D., of Derby, Conn. At 3 o’clock 
an address will be delivered by Rev. Samuel M. 
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Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, on “Our More 
Difficult Tasks.” 

Each parish in the conference is expected to 
send at least six delegates; but, should a larger 
number attend, all will be cordially received 
and entertained. Those desiring entertainment 
over night should send their names to Rev. 
Frederic H. Kent, Northampton, as early as 
October 11. 

Inasmuch as the best rates of travel offered 
by the railroads for special tickets are no more 
advantageous than mileage book rates, delegates 
are advised to secure the latter. 

The officers of the conference solicit the 
hearty co-operation of the ministers of our 


Business Notices. 


Bloomfield, Ia.—We find them (the Stars) a great 
help in having regular attendance.—Mrs, FLora J. Mc- 
AcHRAN. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


For College Rooms.—During the next six weeks 
many hundred college students will be busy furnishing the 
room in which they are to live for the coming four years ; 
and, as usual, the Paine Furniture Company are on hand 
with many helpful suggestions. This firm each year makes 
a specialty of students’ furniture; and, as the bulk of this 
class of trade from the colleges around Boston comes to 
them, they are able to make some very low prices. The 
bed they show in another column to-day is a good illustra- 
tion of the values they offer. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice, It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 15 and 16, 1902. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 15. 


In the Church of the Unity, Elm Street (Rev. Frank L. 
PHA En, Minister). 


4.00 P.M. Meeting of Kindergarten and Primary Sunday- 
School Teachers, for discussion and conference as 
to methods of instruction, 

7-45 P.M, Sermon by Minot J. Savacgz, D.D,, Church 
of the Messiah, New York City. 


Thursday, October 16. 


In the Second Parish Church, Main Street (Rev. Austin 
S. Garver, Minister). 


ForENOON, 


g.00-10.00 A.M. Meeting in charge of Rev. Henry G. 
Spautpinc, Rev. Ggorcze F. Pipzr, and Joun 
KNEELAND, Esq., Past-Secretaries of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 

10.00-10.20 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Society. 

10,20-10.50 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Epwarp A, Horton. 

10.50-11.30 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11.30-11.55 A.M. Address by Lieut. Gov. Barss, giving 
the Greetings of the Commonwealth on the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of this Society. 

11.55-12.20 P.M. Address by Mrs. KATR GANNETT WELLS, 
Boston, Mass. 
Element in Sunday-School Teaching.” 


° 


Subject, ‘“The Ethicaland Religious ‘ lighted in producing beautiful results. 
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32,20-12.45 p.m. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 
12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON. 


2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transac- 
tion of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 
2.30-3.45 P.M. Three Twenty-five Minute Addresses : 
1. Rev. F. C. Sournwortu, President of Mead 
ville Theological School. Subject, “The 
Minister as a Religious Educator.” 
2. Rev. T. R. Sticker, New York City. Subject, 
“The Bible and the Child.” 
3. Mr. THomas N. Battier, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. Subject, 
“The Sunday School as related to the Public 
School.’”’» «, 
3.45-400 P.M. General’ Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to three minutes each. 
4.00 P.M, Adjournment. 


Those in attendance at this annual meeting are enter- 
tained by the following three churches and their pastors : 

Second Parish, Rev. Austin S. GARVER, minister. 

Church of the Unity, Rev. FRanK L. PHALEN, minister. 

South Unitarian Society, Rev. ARTHUR L. Wseatu- 
ERLY, minister. 


The hospitality of the Worcester homes is offered for 
the night of Wednesday, October 15, to two only of the 
three delegate members from the contributing churches 
or schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to 
the collation on Thursday noon. Every.meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited. The full delegation of three 
persons is entitled to votes at all business meetings of the 
Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
arrival of trains. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1902, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership; 
and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 
out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 16, as 
credentials, All persons in attendance, not delegates or 
life members, have full privileges in all the exercise$ ex- 
cept the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains see the official time-tables. 
Owing to changes at this season of the year, it is not pos- 
sible to give full and accurate details. 

As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This, wil 
materially lessen the fare. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
eoming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal, 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


MACAZINES WANTED. 


We desire to obtain copies of the Monthly Relig- 
ious Magazine for Senis 1845, 1846, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. Will pay good 
prices for numbers needed, or exchange for wy ps jodi- 
ok needed to complete files. Address THE BOSTON 

OOK CO., 83 Francis St., Back Bay, Boston, eh 


Invalid Attendance and Treatments. 


DUCATED AMERICAN WOMAN will 

give services part of the day to chronic invalid 
for board. Massage; medical use of hot and cold 
water under direction of patient’s own physician ; 
reading aloud, etc. Address BusINEss AGENCY, 
W.E. & I. Union, 264 Boylston STREET. 


MATEUR HOME ART.—A reliable lady of 
artistic tastes is desired to illustrate and introduce 
in the appreciative homes of her town a new and excellent 
method of coloring modern magazine and printed pictures 
of all kinds, with which novices, old and young, are de- 
Address, with 
{references and stamp, for reply, alete pe: Horatio 
* Ciarkg, Clarigold Color Works, Reading, Mass. 
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churches in promoting the attendance at these 
meetings. Alfred Free, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples: The 
social club of this church will occupy its fort- 
nightly meetings with studies of myths and 
legends. The first meeting will be held next 
Wednesday evening at 7.45, when Rev. Charles 
G, Ames will give a lecture on “Myths and 
Symbolism.” Open to all. % 

The Church of the Disciples is sorely be- 
reaved by the death of Mr. George C. Powers, 


the chairman of its Finance Committee, a man of | 


clear intelligence, quiet energy, sweet reasonable- 
ness, broad sympathies, and a devout spirit. 
Mr. Powers was seventy-one years old, and was 
the eighth and youngest child of Rev. Grant 
Powers, pastor of a Congregational church in 
Goshen, Conn. 

Barnard Memorial: The interesting work of 
this children’s church was never going forward 
with more promise than to-day. We quote 
from the September Bulletin, indicating the im- 
provements carried out during the summer. It 
was the wish of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Barnard 
to renovate the two rear parlors in a beautiful 
manner as a memorial to Miss Ann S. Will- 
iams, who occupied one of them for years with 
her class of girls. 

A beautiful arrangement of olive and sage 
green was chosen for the paint and paper, and 
fine casts and pictures were placed on the walls. 
The effect was so marked that the Executive 
Committee of the chapel caused the long parlor 
to be renovated in harmony with these two 
rooms. Then Mr. and Mrs. Barnard, assisted 
by My. James F. Drummond of New York, a 
member of Mr. Barnard’s class in the old days, 
took in hand the front parlor and the halls and 
vestibules. The chapel people then followed 
with the library, completing the entire floor in 
a uniform and perfectly harmonious scheme of 
decoration, of singular beauty and effectiveness. 
All the pictures were cleaned, many reframed, 
and the whole rehung according to a definite 
idea of their character and use. 

The chapel is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nard for a superb copy of G. F. Watts’s “Sir 
Galahad,” a striking portrait of Rev. Charles F. 
Barnard in middle life, a fine portrait of Lincoln, 
and choice bas-reliefs and busts, all selected 
with careful reference to their educational and 
zsthetic value. It is safe to say that there is 
not in the city of Boston or vicinity a series 
of church or school rooms of equal beauty and 
interest. The long parlor is hung almost en- 
tirely with portraits of the pioneer workers and 
friends of the chapel and of famous men and 
women whose likenesses children should always 
have before them,— Channing, Parker, Emer- 
son, Horace Mann, Agassiz, Garrison, Long- 
fellow, Sumner, Bryant, Grant, Lafayette, Mc- 
Kinley, Lincoln, Washington, and many others, 
Every room is a picture gallery. 

The crown of all came as a delightful sur- 
prise from the chapel’s true son and friend, 
Mr. James F. Drummond of New York, in the 
direction that a suitable memorial window 
should be placed in the chapel to his true 
friend, Rev. Charles F. Barnard, the founder of 
the chapel, as his gift. Hoffman’s picture of 
“Christ blessing Little Children” was selected ; 
and the window was designed and executed by 
Redding, Baird & Co. of this city, of the choic- 
est materials and in the best style of art. It 
now adorns the front of the chapel. 
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Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society: The pastor, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
preached his farewell sermon on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 28. He took for his subject “The 
Psalmist’s Prayer,” Ps. xc.17. After stating 
that the earnest desire of every minister who is 
about to leave one field of labor for another is 
that his work may endure, he urged the people 
to be loyal to the church in its period of trans- 
ition, and to keep it alive and efficient in every 
branch of its organization, The chief function 
of a minister is not merely to do the work, but 
to provide for a permanent succession of 
workers. Loyalty to the minister is a very poor 
thing unless it includes. loyalty to the church he 
has served and to the truth he has sought to 
proclaim. In conclusion he said: “I am grate- 
ful to you for the spirit in which you have 
worked with me during these five years, and 
without which even our small success would 
have been impossible. I shall be more grateful 
to youif you continue to work in the same spirit, 
and so establish and conserve the work of our 
hands that I may know that my ministry among 
you has not been in vain. Mr. Reccord will be 
installed at Newport October 9, and will preach 
his first sermon as minister of Channing Me- 
morial Church October 12. 


Hackensack, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: 
On the Sunday afternoon of September 21, at 
half-past four o’clock, services were held for the 
first time in the new and beautiful Unitarian 
church of this place. The church was crowded 
with friends and visitors, so that the Sunday- 
school room had to be thrown open to accom- 
modate the people. The pastor took as his 
subject “The New Appeal of the New Church,” 
and preached from the text, “Our Help is in the 
name of the Lord who made heaven and 
earth.” The minister declared thechurch to be 
an organization of human souls whose chief 
business it is to search after God, and to realize 
and make evident his presence in the world. 
The sermon closed with an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the religion of the Beatitudes and the 
Sermon on the Mount, which leaves behind the 
dogmatic and the transitory opinions concern- 
ing sacred things, and lays hold of those beliefs 
concerning God and man which are true and as 
eternal as the ages. 


Meadville, Pa.— The inauguration of Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth as president of the 
Theological School will take place in the 
Unitarian church on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 2 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Rev. L. W. Mason: The 
trustees of the First Unitarian Church have 
purchased a lot at Morewood and Ellsworth 
Avenues, one of the most conveniently located 
and beautiful corners in the East End; and, the 
plans being complete, work on the foundation 
will be begun at once, and the building will be 
in keeping with the neighborhood in which it 
will be located. 

The lot on which the new structure will be 
erected cost the congregation $35,000, and is 
flanked on the two streets by the handsome 
residences of Attorney-general Knox and J. M. 
Schoonmaker. It fronts 181 feet on Ellsworth 
Avenue and 190 feet on Morewood Avenue. 
The building will be of “Norman Gothic’? ar- 
chitecture, fronting on Ellsworth Avenue, with 
the carriage entrance on Morewood Avenue. 

It will have four gables, with the Norman 


tower on the corner. The auditorium will be 


handsomely decorated, with a seating capacity 
° « 
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If Constipated 


KB 
SET 


1 


i 


z\ 


“Nostomach-destroying cathartic,” 
but an effervescent, agreeable and 
effective argument to persuade the 
stomach and bowels into healthy 
action; works quickly, pleasantly. 
Used by American physicians for 
more than 50 years. 
50c. & $1; Trial, 25c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. " 

THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, NewYork 


“GILLOTT'S. PENS, 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTERS” 
WANTED. 


The following copies of the Christian Register 
are wanted to complete the files for the Mead- 
ville Theological School : — 


Vol.1o 183r Nos. 1, 3, 11, 24, 40, 52. 

Vol. 11 1832 Nos. 3, 19, 24, 26, 36, 43, 50. 

Vol. 12 1833 Nos. 10, 19, 23, 41, 46. 

Vol. 28 1849 ©Nos. 23, 34, 38, 48. 

Vol.29 1850 No.1. 

Vol.30 185: No. 24, 

Vol. 32 «1853 ~=Nos. 18, 20, 22, 24, 30, 32. 

Vol. 33 1854 Nos. 3, 4, 22, 23, 34, 38, 52. 

Vol. 34 1855 Nos. 13, 19, 29, 31, 33, 25, 35. 

Vol. 35 1856 No. 16. 

Vol. 39 1860 Nos. 50, 51. 

Vol. 42 1863 Nos. 8, 27, 30. 

Vol. 43 1864 Nos. 11, 28, 36, 38. 

Vol.44 1865 Nos. 22, 28, 42. 

Vol. 46 1867 Nos. 14, 18, 25, 26, 31, 33, 34. 

Vol 47 1868 Nos. 21, 24, 35, 36, 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
; 49, 50, 5%, 52. 

Vol. 49 1870 Nos. 1, 2,3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19, 25. 

Vol.53 1874 No. 34. 

Vol.60 188: Nos. 1 to 21,24 to 26, 28 to 42. 

Vol. 63 1884 No.6. 

Vol. 66 1887 Nos. 11, 13, 16, 20, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35. 

Vol. 79 1900 ©Nos. 15, 19, 33, 34, 50, 51, 52. 


Sara B. MAXweELL, Librarian, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its. straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


so 
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of about four hundred, while the interior is to 
be so arranged that the chapel can be made a 


part, increasing the seating room to accommo-| 


date 550 people. * 
The congregation will have the privilege of 
worshipping in the Craig Street Church until 


next June, when they expect to have their new | 
The lot for the new} 


structure completed. 
building has been paid for, and the Building 
Committee is sanguine of raising the balance of 
funds needed to pay for the new church, so that 


the congregation can enter its new house free} 


from encumbrance. 


Rock Rapids, Ia.—People’s Church: The 
ladies of this church expect to have a sale of 
fancy and useful articles about the first week in 
November, the proceeds to be used to help 
paint and repair their church which was injured 
in a late wind-storm. Any articles sent to the 
address of Mrs. T. K. Bradley, Rock Rapids, 
Ia, would be very gratefully received and 
receipted for. 


West Upton, Mass.— The Channing Guild 
held a largely attended memorial service for 
the late Rev. George Sumner Ball on Sunday 
evening, September 21. The guild was started 
by Mr. Ball, who was pastor of the church from 
1849 to 1892. Mrs. Emily Harris, a charter 
member of the guild, gave an appreciative 
sketch of our former pastor; and tributes were 
read from Chester Arthur Drummond of the 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, a former 
member of the guild, who through Mr. Ball’s 
influence has chosen the Unitarian ministry for 
his life-work, and Rev. T. E. Chappell, who was 
Mr. Ball’s immediate successor in the Upton 
ministry. Rev. Carl G. Horst made the closing 
address, speaking of Mr. Ball as a man, a 


patriot, and a pastor. The guild put on record. 


the following resolutions: — 


Whereas our former minister, Rev. George 
Sumner Ball, has been called from this life, be 
it 

Resolved, That in his death the Channing 
Guild sustains the loss of one of its most hon- 
ored and well-beloved members, the officers a 
wise and helpful adviser, and each individual 
a true friend. 

Resolved, That his life of service will ever be 
an inspiration to all who knew him, his teach- 
ings a force in this community, and his memory 
a precious legacy. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be’ placed 
upon the records, and a copy of them be sent 
to the bereaved family as a token of sympathy. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. G. Jennings arrived in Philadelphia 
“on steamer Novroland, Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 20, having had a most pleasant voyage 
and an interesting summer’s sojourn abroad, 
travelling through Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England. He expected to preach 
in Gardner, Mass., September 28, and then 
return to Toledo. 


Rev. Mary L. Leggett is to become head- 
worker in the Warren Goddard House of the 
Friendly Aid Society of New York, an institu- 
tion maintained by the Church of All Souls and 
the Church of the Messiah. During the year it 
has been lifted out of debt and placed on a 
secure basis by an outlay of $47,000. Miss 
Leggett succeeds to the position recently re- 
signed by Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
whose services along this line have been spoken 
of as second only to those of Miss Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago. 
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STUDENT’S BED. 


A student’s room is always small. lf 


you don’t want it to look smaller than it 
really is, you will choose an open-work 
Metallic Bedstead in preference to a solid 
wooded one. 
in the effect. 


It makes quite a difference 


Yet this matter of not “crowding” 


the small space is not the only reason for 
choosing a Metallic Bedstead. The open 
metal frame is lighter weight, yet stronger 


material. It is cool, clean, airy, semi- 
indestructible, and far more artistic and 
beautiful. 


We supply for students a_ specially 


good Bedstead in White Enamelled Tubular | 


Iron with complete trimmings of burnished Brass at a cost of only $3.75. 


This 


is about one-third the cost of a wooden bedstead. 
Headquarters for students’ furniture. 


64 pp. Catalogue of Students’ Furnishings Sent on Request, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48 


CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By CuHar.es W. Exiot, LL.D. 


9th Series. No. 10. 
The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 
The Religious Training of our Young 

People. a 
By JONATHAN SmitH, Esq. 
Oth Series. No. 11. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 


By Freprric H. Hepes, D.D. 
10th Series. No. 4, 


N 
Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 


government by fixed external laws, by capri- 
cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Octavius B, FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 
The dread and the blessing of death. 


What Do Unitarians Believe ? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
No. 14. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep- 
resentative Unitarians. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


The above tracts will be sent Sree to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. x. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CoNnGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
14 ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R, Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BreatuH or Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Lipzrat CuHRIsTIANITyY AS Morive-Power. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josep Prigstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'cLock Is 1T In Revicion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Oprn, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 


Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
. THropore ParKkEr’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
AN. 50 cents per hundred. 
By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
undred. 
By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 2 
. Tue CuristiaN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
per hundred. 
Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus, By Rev. W. H. 
. SHorT anp Lone Vrirws. By Rey. Charles F, 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
6 cents. 
. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Future. 
50 cents per 
. A Workine THEORY In Etuics. 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
OF THE Precious Bioop oF Curist. By 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE 
$1.00. 


.an ignorant set. F’rinstance, when I wuz ridin 
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Pleasantries. 


Editor (writing to professional. humorist): 
“Send some ‘more ‘grip’ jokes.” Humorist 
(writing back): “Can’t. I’ve got it.”"—Mew 
York Sun. 


“Td rather be a wild turkey and live on the 
prairie,” said a little boy, “than be a tame tur- 
key and be killed every year.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Johnson : “Well, old boy, you lost your suit.” 
Jones: “Yes, the judge was too much like 
necessity.” Johnson: “Like necessity, how?” 
Jones: “He knew no law.” 


“How do you like the music, Mr. Judkins ?” 
said Miss Parsons. “I’m sorry, but I have no 
ear for music,” he answered. “No,” put in 
Mr. Jasper. “He uses his for a pen-rack.” 


“Who are the brilliantly military dressed-men 
on the opposite side of the room?” she asked 
at the ball. “Those are some of our glittering 
generalities,” replied her editorial escort.—/udge. 


“You had a lot of books this year, didn’t you, 
Mollie?” “Yes,” replied Mistress Mollie, with 
all the seriousness of perfect sincerity: “I had 
five improving books on my Christmas tree, and 
two to read.” 


A Proof of Everything —“I suppose you are 
ready to substantiate any statement -your paper 
makes?” said an argry-looking caller to the 
editor. “Wh, yes: we have the compositors 
prove everything that is set up."—Urich (Mo.) 
Chronicle. 


An entertaining comment on the way the 
editorial policy of a publication often disagrees 
with the business office is furnished by Life. 
An advertisement of an automobile fronts a 
terrible sketch in which a skeleton Death flies 
behind a couple of Red Demons,” while under- 
neath is this telling line: “All in the valley of 
death rode the four hundred.”— Exchange. 


The first missionary who translated the Bible 
for the Hottentots found they had no word for 
heaven. So he asked them what they liked 
best ; and they all said “Ubom7,” so he used 
that word in its place. While the missionary 
was reading his proofs, an unusually bright na- 
tive told him what “Udbomi" really meant was 
“eating meat—good meat—kept many days.” 


ARMA VIRUMQUE. 


I like the gentle oc-to pus, 
Because he’s such a funny cuss, 
His eyes jut out like bar-na-cles 
Or little half-grown mussel shells; 
And, though he boasts no other charms, 
The creature has a hundred arms. 
So here with Maisie, ’neath the tree, 
I fain the oc-to-pus would be. 
—Harrold Kelleck, Morningside. 


“Them city people,” said Farmer Smiley, 
“think themselves mighty sn.art; but they are 
"long Queen Street west last Saturday, [seen a 
big sign out, ‘Great sale of Jerseys, all wool.’ 
Ha! ha! What d’yer think of that? They 
act’ally think that wool grows on_ Jerseys. 
Why, any six-year-old boy on a farm knows 
better’n that.” 


Two small sisters, whose ages were respec- 
tively five and seven, were overheard gravely 
discussing the pronunciation of a certain dis- 
puted word. One maiden insisted on her way, 
and proudly quoted as authority “Webster on 
the Bridge.” Maiden number two turned upon 
her sister with utmost compassion and scorn in 
her voice as she exclaimed: ‘On the bridge! 
Hm! It’s Webster wzaer the bridge.’—Aar- 
per’s Magazine. 


367,00 
PIANOS or over 
380 Miles of 

PIANOS. 


The number of Pianos made and 
sold by the manufacturers we 
represent is over 367,000, and if 
placed in a continuous line would 
reach nearly 400 miles, and span 
the distance between 


$ BOSTON and BALTIMOR 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, rgo1r + $30, 43 
Papi Lites cee 27,981,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
de > FOSTER, Vice-President. 


. LL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


SSS rs 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Commonwealth..Oct.8 Merion.,............Oct. 15 
New England............ 000. s008 Oct. 23 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Ch. Organs 


His & 

ASTINGS YO. 
i! BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


HI) ain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


FREE LOT to build on and other.benefits, to settlers 

4 of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Krav, Highland Springs, Va. 


HURC 
a LAR BETS Mt ess 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AKXD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


STEINWAY, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
HARDMAN, 


SHONINGER, 
STANDARD, 
SINGER, ; 
' WOODBURY, ® 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 


MENEELY & CO. filviiinus 

a BELL FOUNDERS 

Waterviiet, West Trey, N. Y.. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 

The O14 Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fe8 . 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


: Girls Also called 
winnto® o for a school are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
ef School.” AB’ GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Masa. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 
HONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Number limited. Address, 257 Bongrir St.,‘ Provi- 
DENCE, R 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
Octossr 1, 1902, The Principals will be at home after 
September r. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ,. 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.5., Duxbury, Mass. 


Fok 
fesley Hilis,; 
ak MUSSEES 


RocK A. SCHOOL 0YS 


Rivck 


Massacuusetts, West Remions. c 
soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New. build-— 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MasTErR, 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 184. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. 
training for college graduates: Special provision 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. | 


The Upper School wil) open 

ac cy Oct. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 

Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards ; 

electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 

Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track, 

Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. f 4 wend 

Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 


successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library, ° 


The Lower School opens Serr. 24 for boys between 
nine and twelve years, in Hackley Hall. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training; 
art work, etc. 


Rev. Tuzopore C. WiLuiAmMs, Tarrytown, 


For catalogue of both schools, address the Ficadmastery a 


BOSTON. 


Ample equipment. dhoregehs> 
‘or 


